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The Pastor and His Guide 


When God created Adam and Eve, He did not at once provide 
them with a radio set and a vacuum sweeper, but He did say to 
them, Subdue the world. The task of complying with that com- 
mand has taxed human strength, wisdom, and resourcefulness from 
that day unto this. Employing processes of investigation and ex- 
perimentation, man has slowly, unevenly perhaps, but nevertheless 
surely made remarkable progress in his struggle to subject the 
forces of nature to his will. If progress is to be made in the future 
in these matters, it must be achieved in the same laborious way. 
God has given to man no blue-prints which he may follow in 
developing the best form of government, the best economic system, 
the best educational methods, the most successful practise of 
medicine, the most helpful use of automotive power, etc. These 
are things in which man must find his own way by the use of 
reason, hard work, the trial-and-error method. 

Whereas this method applied to the solution of problems as- 
sociated with man’s physical and temporal wants has met with 
amazing results, the same method applied to the solution of man’s 
spiritual needs has invariably ended in futility and despair. Behold 
Buddha! Troubled in soul, looking for light and inner peace, he 
forsook his beautiful young wife and new-born son (if the his- 
torical or legendary accounts be true) and went forth in search 
of spiritual happiness. He reflected upon the lessons to be learned 
from the great book of nature. He tortured his mind. He fasted 
and suffered and in the end found only a religion of doubt and 
despair. When it comes to the needs of soul, man cannot help 
himself. True enough, he does know from the works of creation 
that there is a God, Rom. 1, 19. 20, and the vestiges of the Law still 
remaining in his heart do give him a sense of right and wrong, 
Rom. 2,14.15; but real light and certainty, peace and assurance, 
he is not able to discover by dint of personal effort, Eph. 4, 18; 
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1 Cor. 2,14; 2Cor.3,5. Crafty priests of ancient Egypt may claim 
possession of mysterious words of charm which are to help the 
soul beyond the grave; somber-looking Roman haruspices may 
profess to read the will of Heaven from the bloody entrails of 
sacrificial animals; but in reality all this is nothing more than 
a great and lucrative process of conscious or unconscious deception 
and pitiful superstition. 

Equally vain and futile is the endeavor of modern man to 
satisfy his spiritual needs by hasty refuge to the sciences, ethics, 
esthetics, psychology, and philosophy. His pronouncements upon 
spiritual questions may have the sound of profound learning and’ 
the appearance of authoritativeness, but in the last analysis they 
are still merely the product of man’s finite mind imprisoned in the 
chambers of spiritual darkness and blindness. Spiritually speaking, 
men by nature still walk as they did of yore: “in the vanity of 
their mind, having the understanding darkened, being alienated 
from the life of God through the ignorance that is in them, because 
of the blindness of their heart,” Eph. 4, 17 f. 

If all this be true, however, as it unquestionably is, it must 
follow that the pastor, who is to minister to men in things spiritual, 
cannot be guided merely by reason and human wisdom if he is to 
serve faithfully and successfully. This becomes possible only if 
God Himself comes to the rescue and gives guidance and direction. 
Fortunately for man, God has in mercy done just that. What eye 
hath not seen and ear hath not heard God has revealed unto us by 
His Spirit, 1 Cor. 2,9.10. Here God has not made man dependent 
upon his own ability and resourcefulness as He did in the realm 
of the physical; but here He has Himself provided chart, compass, 
and all needed specific instruction. He has given that “more sure 
Word of Prophecy,” which is a “light that shineth in a dark place,” 
2 Pet.1,19. This is the Word which without additions or subtrac- 
tions is to serve as the Christian pastor’s guide, Deut. 12,32; Gal. 
1,8. This Word must be a lamp unto his feet and a light upon his 
way as he performs the manifold duties of his sacred office. And 
beyond this there is no other authoritative guide; for if one speaks 
not according to this Word, it is because there is no light in him, 
Is. 8,20. The testimony of the Scriptures is amply clear on this 
point, and theoretically this truth has been accepted by earnest 
Bible-teachers of both Old and New Testament times. But how 
much has it not been ignored by them in practise! Incredible as it 
may seem, it is a fact that the Bible suffered much at the hands of 
its interpreters, from rabbinic time on down to the Reformation. 

Usually seven different periods of Bible interpretation are 
distinguished: the Rabbinic, the Alexandrian, the Patristic, the 
Scholastic, the period of the Reformation, the post-Reformation, 
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and the Modern period. The interpreters of the Rabbinic period 
attached supreme importance to the very letters of the Old Testa- 
ment writings, their number, arrangement, and numerical values. 
Thus they taught, for instance, that the Law had 613 precepts be- 
cause the numerical value of the word for incense equals 613. 
The Alexandrian period was characterized by the allegorical 
method, which despised the simple literal meaning of Holy Writ 
as a mere concession to the weak and the ignorant. The Patristic 
period was influenced largely by both the Rabbinic and allegorical 
methods, so that the interpretations offered by such fathers as 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Jerome, and 
Augustine are affected by these interpretative practises. The 
Scholastics, dominated by Thomas Aquinas, discovered a fourfold 
sense in the Scriptures: the historical, the allegorical, the anagog- 
ical, the tropological. When men dealt with God’s oracles in 
ways such as these, it was unavoidable that many things which 
they presented as Scripture truths were nothing but their own 
peculiar ideas and views. Such pitiful confusion made it utterly 
impossible for those who were being instructed to know whether 
they were listening to God or to man. It was not until Luther’s 
day that light and clarity came to prevail in this all-important 
matter. The great Reformer cut in two the Gordian knot. He 
swept away with one heroic effort the accumulated débris of 
human opinions and traditions. He courageously distinguished 
between that which the Scriptures taught and that which men 
had thought. He insisted upon the principle of sola Scriptura 
and together with others laid down elementary hermeneutic prin- 
ciples, which demanded the philological and grammatical knowl- 
edge requisite for a proper understanding of the sacred text, ob- 
servance of the context and of the historical background of any 
given Scripture-passage or book, and the limitation of any text to 
its original scope and one intended meaning. 

These facts are important; for they show us that, if the Bible 
is to be the pastor’s guide, more is required than a mere parrot- 
like repetition of the great principle Sola Scriptura. If this prin- 
ciple is to have meaning, the conscientious pastor must in the first 
place be sincerely concerned about the purity and authenticity of 
the sacred text. This is a matter which is frequently overlooked. 
Worse than that, it can happen, and has happened, that earnest 
efforts at intelligent text criticism are decried as evidence of 
theological looseness and infidelity to the sacred text. It may 
occur that one is misunderstood and criticized by brethren when 
calling attention to the fact that of the various verses of the 
Epistle-lesson 1 John 5,4—10 v.7 is not found in the best manu- 
scripts. 
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The text established, the pastor must in the second place 
devote himself earnestly to the task of ferreting out its one in- 
tended meaning. The Scriptures are not to be read in the light 
of what men have said about them, but what men have said and 
taught in the past must be read and judged in the light of the 
Scriptures. Impossible as it may seem, even men like Sprenger, 
who wrote the infamous Malleus Maleficarum, and therewith gave 
rise to the unspeakable witch-burnings, and Sixtus IV, who 
inaugurated the gruesome Spanish Inquisition, appealed to Holy 
Writ in support of their murderous programs. Yes, even in 
Lutheran circles strange things have happened in the matter 
of Bible interpretation. When Count Erhard Truchsess of 
Wetzhausen asked the theological faculty of Wittenberg why the 
Lutheran Church was not engaging in mission-work in heathen 
lands, the faculty replied that the great mission command of Matt. 28 
represented a ius apostolicum and applied only to the Twelve. Thus 
we see that, while the inspired Word of God is true and infallible, 
man’s interpretation of that Word may be subject to his own 
prejudices, want of knowledge, and misconceptions. That is why 
each pastor, responsible before God for what he teaches and for 
the guidance he gives to immortal souls, must attend to the Scrip- 
tures, examine and reexamine the text, lest he complacently accept 
as Scriptural what is not Scriptural and still naively believe that 
he is following the principle of sola Scriptura. It was just because 
Luther was so firm and unyielding in his adherence to the principle 
of “The Bible Alone” that the influence of his teaching proved so 
irresistable and wrought such amazing changes so rapidly. 

Perhaps it might here be said in passing that, since these are 
a pastor’s responsibilities, it is more important for him to possess 
good grammars, lexica, books which approach the study of the 
sacred text from the linguistic and historical point of view, rather 
than just a collection of sermons and sermon outlines, helpful as 
these may be. 


This principle, which imposes so great a responsibility upon 
the individual pastor and makes his pastoral task one of high and 
holy seriousness, at once, however, also liberates him from all 
bondage to mere human traditions and provides him with the 
guidance he so sorely needs in the administration of his pastoral 
duties. 


It provides him with endless materials for purposes of public 
preaching and instruction. The pastor who uses the Bible as his 
guide can go on year after year throughout the long life of a con- 
stant and busy ministry and yet never want for new, fresh, helpful, 
and timely materials to present to his audiences. Here he has both 
Law and Gospel, that which is needed to work a conviction of sin 
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and that which enables him to lead the crushed and despairing 
soul to the brow of Calvary, there to find a friend and Savior, 
forgiveness and hope. Here are the moral ideals taught by God 
Himself and exemplified in the life and ministry of Jesus, our 
Lord. No matter what the day and the place or who the audience 
may be, no matter what the questions of paramount current in- 
terest in a given society: divorce, child-training, industrial rela- 
tionships, international peace, materialism, here is a Word which 
unfailingly provides guidance and direction. Everything needed 
for man’s spiritual well-being and moral direction is presented 
in these sacred writings, so that the pastor, guided by his Bible, 
is never at a loss, 2Tim.3,15—17. His position is most enviable 
as compared with the lot of the poor deluded preacher who turns 
from the Scriptures as something quite outmoded to book reviews, 
lectures on economics, government, and similar subjects. 

The pastor who uses the Bible as his guide is not only provided 
with an inexhaustible storehouse of sermonic materials, but he is 
also, by the use of these materials, ever addressing himself to the 
very last and indispensable needs of men’s immortal souls. Lec- 
tures on topics of current interest, learned discussions of new 
books, high-sounding addresses on topics of a philosophical char- 
acter, may all fascinate and charm for the moment, but they must 
inevitably fail to satisfy the heart-hunger of sin-burdened man. 
Only he who brings the great glad tidings of salvation by grace 
through faith in Christ, only he who clearly and courageously 
presents the truths of God, can reach down to the inmost needs 
of human beings and fill their despairing souls with peace and 
happiness. Cf. Rom. 1, 16; 1 Thess. 2, 13; Ps. 19, 8; 2 Pet. 1, 19. 

The pastor who employs the Bible as his guide is further able 
to speak with authority and finality. No one presents a more 
pitiful spectacle than the man who deals with spiritual things 
as though they lay in the realm of the physical sciences, as though 
God had said: “Find your own way of salvation. Discover for 
yourselves by the trial-and-error method what is right and what 
is wrong.” That is the attitude of the so-called modern theologian. 
When he speaks, he can never express more than a human opinion, 
and that is forever subject to change and modification, so that 
what he represents as probable truth today may tomorrow be dis- 
credited and thrown overboard like an antiquated theory in physics 
or biology. Quite different is the position of the Christian pastor 
who is guided by the Scriptures. When he expresses himself on 
questions of moral or spiritual import, he gives utterance not just 
to an opinion which he momentarily holds and which tomorrow 
may be replaced by an altogether different view, but he proclaims 
the utterances of God which are eternally true and unchangeable. 
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He speaks with the finality and authority of divine revelation. 
“Thus saith the Lord,” that is the secret of his power and of his 
ability to meet the needs of human souls, 1 Thess. 2, 13. 

The pastor who employs the Bible as his guide is able also to 
give wise and successful direction to the management of congrega- 
tional affairs. It happens occasionally that pastors find themselves 
in difficulty with the congregations which they serve. Many of 
these strained relations arise, it would seem, not because congre- 
gations object to hearing and heeding the truths of God, but rather 
because the pastor has allowed himself to become engaged in an 
altercation with his members or officers on questions which lie 
purely in the realm of human judgment. Perhaps nothing inter- 
feres more seriously with a pastor’s influence in a congregation 
than his own insistence that his personal views on practical matters 
of church-life and activity, which must be decided on the basis of 
common sense, be given the same respect which he may well 
demand whenever he is proclaiming the counsel of God. We have 
known of an instance in which a pastor enraged quite a number 
of his people because he insisted upon having the picture of his 
confirmation class taken by a given photographer, while the mem- 
bers of the class and their parents wanted to go to another. We 
have known of an instance in which a pastor created a great stir 
in his congregation because he insisted upon having a casket 
lowered to the bottom of the grave before he would read the com- 
mittal ceremony, whereas the undertaker and the family had 
agreed that it should be lowered only part-way. Visitors and 
District Presidents could no doubt relate many instances of a 
similar character. Congregational troubles and difficulties such 
as these can and by God’s grace will be avoided by the wise pastor, 
who realizes that the Bible is his guide and that he can speak with 
finality and authoritatively only when the Bible itself has spoken. 
What is more, the pastor who scrupulously observes this distinction 
between his own opinions and the eternal truths of God will not 
only enjoy more peace and actually train a congregation to listen 
with due respect and obedience to whatever the Word of God 
teaches, but he will find himself more influential in those mat- 
ters which God has left to man’s common sense than he really 
cares to be. 

It should here also be said that there are many occasions in 
the course of one’s ministry when one is greatly tempted to deviate 
from the Word and in the pride of one’s own wisdom and in the 
spirit of an opportunist to make compromises or pursue uncharted 
‘ways. Here is a poor woman whose life is most miserable with 
a husband hardly deserving of the name. She has no Scriptural 
grounds for a divorce, and yet, with sympathies and emotions 
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aroused, the temptation is great to make just this one exception. 
Again, the wives of two elders have a falling out. It is a scan- 
dalous situation, and the pastor wants it settled as quickly as pos- 
sible. But neither of the two combatants is ready to go and speak 
to the other. What a temptation to ignore Matt.18 and to try 
what momentarily seems like a wiser and better way to effect 
a reconciliation. Any one who has been in the ministry for some 
time knows how plentiful such temptations are; but he who has 
consistently used the Bible as his guide will also know from ex- 
perience how blessed the results are when he adheres to the direc- 
tion of the simple Word and refuses to let momentary emotions 
carry him away into all manner of disastrous experimentation. 

When our Lutheran Church, then, says with the Scriptures, 
that the Bible should be the pastor’s guide, it means just what it 
says. Our Church has no greater need today than this, that we 
again emphasize with all possible force the foundation principle 
of sola Scriptura. What the future of our Church will be depends 
entirely upon the blessings of God, which will rest upon the efforts 
made by our pastors in the application of this principle to the work 
which they are called to do in their respective fields. This will also 
determine the success or failure of the individual pastor in his 
ministry. 

River Forest, Ill. O. A. GEISEMAN 
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Luther, feine Kathe und feine Kinder 
Cin Spiegel und Vorbild fiir hriftlide Pfarrfamilien 


Die Vorge|dhicjte 

Wenn man Luthers theologifden Werdegang etivas genauer ftu- 
diert, fo wird man finden, dag er fich nicht nur in Fragen der Lehre, 
fondern aud in praftifden Fragen, in Problemen auf dem Gebiete der 
driftliden Cthif, erft nach und nach zur Klarheit hindurdgerungen hat. 
Dabet muf aber fofort auffallen, dak die Wedhfelbegiehung swifder 
Lehre und Leben immer wieder zum Vorfdein fommt und dag Frage 
de8 Lebens ihre Veantiwortung eben deStwegen in der un3 vorliegenden 
orm erhielten, teil Luther fich in allen Stiiclen nach der Norm der 
gittlidien Wahrheit ridtete. Fir ihn waren nicht nur die Teile der 
Schrift, die CHhriftum treiben, von Gott injpiriert, fondern alle Biicher, 
die er al3 fanonifd anerfannte, und jede$ Wort in diefen Sdhriften. 

Dies gilt auch von allem, was Luther fdon in den erften Jahren 
feiner theologifden Wirkfamfcit iiber den heiligen Cheftand gefdriecben 
hat, wovon mandes ihm erft fpater gum Betwuftfein gefommen ift, als 
die praftifde Frage ihn direft berithrte. Wir denfen hier befonders an 
die gittlide Ordnung der Che, an die Tatjade, dak die Che ein natiir- 
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Tiche3 Recht ift. Schon in feinem ,,Sermon bon dem ebeliden Stande 
iiber Joh. 2,1 ff.“, gu Wittenberg 1519 gebhalten, hat er eine Aus- 
fiibrung itber die Reufdbheit, in der er auch Vegug nimmt auf fic felber: 
»Darum, wenn fid) einer fiihlt, dak er die Qungfraufdaft nit fann 
alten, nicht in der Reufdhheit ftehen . . ., gedenfe er eben, und baue 
nist gu viel auf fich, e8 ift eine fhandlide Anfedhtung. Yeh habe fie 
wohl erfannt; ich meine gwar, ihr follt’s aud wiffen. © id fenne fie 
wohl, tvenn der Teufel fommt und reigt dad Fleifch an und entgiindet 
e3.“ (St. 2. Wusg., X, 632.) Whnlich fehreibt Luther in feinen Sehriften 
»Bon den geiftliden und Kloftergeliitbden” (XIX, 1500 ff., befonders 
1518 ff. und 1595 ff.), ,BWon Menjfdenlehre gu meiden” (XIX, 598 ff., 
befonders 603 f. und 618 ff.) und in feiner ,Bredigt vom eheliden 
Leben” bom Jahre 1522 (X, 598 ff.), in der er unter anderm Hintweift 
auf ,die hoben, reiden Geifter, bon Gottes Gnaden aufgezaumt, die 
bon Natur und Lecibesgefdhic titdhtig find gur Che und bleiben dod 
twilliglich ohne Che”. (Rol. 603.) Und im dritten Teil: ,Darum ijt je 
fein Gleicden gwifden einem Chetweibe und einer Klofterfrau, two jene 
im €rfenntni3 und Glauben ihre Standes und diefe ohne Glauben in 
Vermeffenheit res geijtliden Standes lebt.” (Rol. 622.) 

Von ganz bejonderem Ynterefje fiir uns ijt in diefem Bufammen- 
Hange die Schrift Luthers bom 10. April 1523, fein ,,Sendfdreiben an 
Reonhard Koppe, tworin Grund und Urjad enthalten, dapB Sungfrauen 
die Kojter gittlid) verlaffen mogen” (XIX, 1666 ff.). Gier fdhreibt 
er unter anderm: ,,%ufs bierte, twietwohl man fic) diefer Urfadh fdier 
famen mug, fo ijt’s doch faft der groéften eine, Rldfter und Kappen gu 
laffen, namlid, dak unmiglid) ijt, [bak] die Gabe der Reufdhheit fo 
gemeine fei, al3 die RKlofter find. Denn ein Weibsbild ijt nicht ge- 
jdaffen, Jungfrau gu fein, fondern Kinder gu tragen, wie 1 Mof. 
cS: Pad 

€3 fonnte faum ausbleiben, dak diefe Grundfabe und die Wus- 
fiibrungen dagu, die auf Gottes Wort berubten, nicht nur die Lefer 
feiner GHriften ftarf beeinflufjen, fondern auch eine Riidwirfung auf 
Ruther haben wiirden. Wie fonnte er fein eigenes ehelofes Leben mit 
den Darlegungen in Cinflang bringen, tie fie fich in diefen und andern 
Sedriften und Predigten fanden? €3 gab tatfacdhlich aud einige mutige 
Geelen, die den Reformator aufmerffam madten auf den Widerfprud 
atvifden Theorie und Praxis in feinem eigenen Leben. (Vgl. Luthers 
Brief an Spalatin vom 30. November 1524, wo er fic) auf Argulas Er- 
mahnung begieht, XXIa, 667.) Worlaufig aber meinte Luther, Griinde 
genug gu haben, die ihn von der Che guriidhielten. Dak das Bolibats- 
gefeb des Papfttums gang verfehrt war, ftand ihm feft; aber befondere 
Umiftande in feinem Leben, fonderlich auch die ftete TodeSgefahr, in der 
er fcivebte, bielten ifn bon dem Betreten des Weges der KRonfequeng 
gurii. Trokdem hat er fpater erflart, er hatte fich wohl nod auf 
feinem Totenbette eine Bungfrau antrauen Iaffen, um durd fein Bei- 
{piel feine Lehre gu beftatigen. 
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Wie Luther feine Rathe fand 

Der oben erwabhnte offene Brief an Leonhard Roppe hatte gunachft 
nur den einen Swed, den Wustritt der friiheren Nonnen und ihre 
Sludht aus dem Kofter gu Nimbfden gu redtfertigen. Wber die Sache 
hatte in den nadjten get Jahren ein intereffantes Nachfpiel. Unter 
den neun Nonnen namlid, die in der Nacht vom Ofterfonnabend gum 
Ojterfonntag, 4./5. April 1523 aus dem Rlofter entflohen, befand fis 
aud) Katharina bon Bora, deren Vater damals jedenfalls fdon geftorben 
par und deren Stiefmutter Margareta auf dem Gute Birhlsdorf oder 
Qulsdorf nicht in der Lage war, die Stieftodter gu fich gu nehmen. Go 
fam Katharina nad Wittenberg, two fie bet dem frommen Magifter 
Rhilipp Reidenbad) eine Unterfunft fand, aber aud) im Cranacdhfden 
Gauje heimifdh gemefen gu fein fdeint, wo fie wabhrfdeinlic&h auch Kinig 
Chrijtian II. von Danemarf fennenlernte. 

Luther hatte fid) von Wnfang an bemitht, den enttwidenen Nonnen 
bebilflich gu fein, twomdglid) auch dadurd, dag er ihnen Manner verz 
jdaffte. Was Katharina betrifft, fo gewann fie tatjachlid) damals die 
Neigung de3 Niirnberger Patrizier$s Hieronymus Baumgartner, der fich 
dbamal3 in Wittenberg aufhielt; aber die Sache zerfchlug fic) wieder, 
wahrideinlich weil die Eltern und Vertwandten de jungen Mannes die 
Verbindung nicht billigten. Gegen Ende deS Jahres 1524 hatte cin 
getwiffer Doftor Rafpar Glab Katharina von Vora gern gu feiner Che- 
frau gemacht, aber er fand feine Gnade vor ihren Augen. Weil man 
ihc aber in diefer Gade etivas gugefebt hatte, ging fie, wie berichtet 
wird, in ihrer felbftbemuften und entfdloffenen Weife gu Wmsdorf und 
erflarte ihm fret und offen, dak fie entiweder ihn oder Doftor Luther als 
Gatten nehmen twiirde, nid&t aber Doftor Gla. 

E38 ift nicht gu ermitteln, ob diefe AWusfprace RKathes dem Refor- 
mator zu Obren gefommen ijt, fo daR fie vielleidht dagu beigetragen 
hatte, dak er definitid an fie alS feine Chefrau dachte. C8 ijt eher twahr- 
{heinlich, dag ein Befuch Luther in feiner Heimat in den erjten Tagen 
de3 Monats Mai 1525 die Entfdheidung herbeigefithrt hat. (Vgl. X, 
726.) Dies geht hervor aus einem Brief Luthers an feinen Freund 
Sohann Riihel bom 4. Mai 1525, in dem Luther gegen Ende fchreibt: 
»Und fann ich’3 fchicen, . . . will ich meine Kathe noch gur Che nehmen, 
ehe denn ich fterbe.” (XVI, 129.) Wugenfdeinlich hat er dann aud 
nach feiner Riidfehr nad Wittenberg nicht gegdgert, fondern alles in die 
rechten Bahnen geleitet. MNachdem er am 2. Bunt eine Vermahnung an 
den RKurfiirften Wlbredht gu Maing gerichtet hatte, fic) in den eheliden 
Stand gu begeben, fdicte er am folgenden Tage cine Wbfdhrift diefes 
Briefes an Yohann Riihel mit einer fleinen Bufehrift, in der e3 heipt: 
» Dod, wo meine Ehe Seiner Kurfiirftliden Gnaden eine Starfung fein 
midte, twollte ich gern bald bereit fein, Seiner RKurfiirjtliden Gnaden 
gum Erempel borhergutraben; naddem ich doch fonft im Ginn bin, ebe 
id) aus diefem Leben fdeide, mid) in dem Cheftand finden gu lafjen, 
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twelden id) bon Gott gefordert adjte; und follte e3 nicht weiter denn eine 
verlobte Yofephsehe fein.” (X, 683 ff.) Am 13. Juni fand feine 
Trauung mit Katharina von Bora ftatt und am 27. Juni die dffentlide 
Hodgeit. 

Befonders intereffant und originell find Luthers Befanntmadun- 
gen feiner Trauung und feine Cinladungsbriefe gu feiner Gochgecit. Wn 
wohann Rithel fejrieb er am 15. Suni: ,,So hab’ id auch nun aus Be- 
gehren meine3 lieben Vater mich verehelidt.” An Georg Spalatin am 
16. Suni: ,,. 3 bin in fo groken Wbfall und Veradtung gefommen durd 
‘Diefe meine Heirat, dak ich hoffe, e3 follen fich die Engel dariiber freuen 
und alle Teufel weinen.” (X, 726f.) An Leonhard RKoppe in Torgau 
am 17. Zuni: ,,.Sbr wiffet aud, was mir gefdehen ift, dah id) meiner 
‘Megen in die Bopfe geflodten bin. Gott hat Luft gu tundern, mich und 
die Welt gu narren und affen.” (XXIa, 760.) An Wengzeslaus Link 
am 20. Juni: ,,Gott hat mich unverfehen3, da id) gang andere Gedanten 
$atte, mit der tugendjamen Qungfrau Katharina bon Bora, jener RKlo- 
fterjungfrau, tounderbar in Cheftand getworfen. Das Hochgzeitsmahl be- 
abfichtige ich, fo id) ander3 fann, Dien3tag3 nad Yohannis gu geben. 
3 will aber nicht, dak Bor Cuch mit irgendmweldhen Unfojten beladen 
jollt, fondern anjtatt und dafiir, dDaR id) Cuch wollte zur Hochzeit gebeten 
haben, fpreche ich Cuch fret bon der etiva fdhuldigen Gabe eines BVedhers 
mit Zuftimmung meiner Frau und Herrin.” (X, 729.) An Nifolaus 
‘von Umsdorf am 21. Juni: ,,€3 ift allerdings wahr, was das allge- 
meine Geriicht fagt, dak ich mich mit der Jungfrau Katharina von Bora 
habe ehelich berbunden, und gwar pliglidj, um gu verbiiten, dak ich nicht 
horen ditrfte, dap boje, ungehaltene Mauler ein grog Gefdrei davon 
madten, twie e3 pflegt gu gefdehen.” (X, 728. Bgl. XV, 2639.) Wie- 
Dderum an Leonhard Koppe, am 21. Bunt: ,,€3 hat mich Gott gefangen 
pliblich und unbverfehen3 mit dem Bande der heiligen Che, dak ich da3- 
jelbe mu, beftatigen mit einer Rollation auf den Dien3tag. Dap nun 
mein Vater und Mutter und alle gute Freunde defto frohlicher feien, 
lapt Cuch mein Herr Katerin und ich gar freundlid bitten, dak Shr uns 
gum guten Trunf ein FaR de3 beften Torgifdhen Biers, fo Yhr befommen 
mogt, twollet anber auf mein’ Koft und auf3 allerforbderlichjte hieher 
fubren lajfen.” (XXIa, 761f.) An den Marjchall Sohann von Dolzig 
an demfelben Tage: ,,€3 ijt ohn Biweifel mein abenteuerlic) Gefchret vor 
Eud fommen, als follt’ ich ein Chemann worden fein. Wiewohl mir 
aber dasjelbige faft feltjam ijt und felbjt faum glaube, fo find doch die 
Beugen fo ftarf, daB ich’3 denjelben gu Dienft und Ehren glauben mug, 
und borgenommen, auf nadjten Dienstag mit Vater und Mutter famt 
andern guten §reunden in einer Kollation dasjelbe gu verfiegeln und 
gewif gu madjen. Witte derhalben gar freundlich, two e3 nicht befdwer- 
lich ift, wollet mid treulich beraten mit einem Wildbret und felbjt dabet 
fein.” (XXIa, 761.) Wn Georg Spalatin am 21. Suni: ,.Mein und 
meiner Katharina Hochgzeitsmahl wird am nadjten Dienstag fein, das 
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heift, nach) dem Feft Yohannis des Taufers, gu dem id) Dich einlade, 
mein lieber Gpalatin, damit ich erfenne, dak Du mir ernftlidh Glid 
jwiinfejeft gu meiner BVerheiratung, und bitte, dak Du nicht feblen 
migeft.“ (XXIa, 762.) Und am 25. Juni an denfelben: ,Damit Du 
pid) nicht irrft, mein lieber Spalatin, am Dientag felbjt wird der Tag 
meines Hochgcitsmahles fein, fo dak beim Friihjftii diefes Tages das 
hidhfte und hauptfadhlide Gaftmahl fein wird. Daher muf das Wild- 
bret nicht gu fpat fommen, fondern morgen gegen Abend rechtgeitig da 
fein, wenn e3 moglicdh ift. Denn ich will dies Geprange in einem 
Tage abmadjen fiir die gewodhnlicden Gafte.” (XXIa, 763.) 

So hatte fich alfo Luther mit Kathe bon Bora am 13. Yuni 1525 
in Gegenwart einiger ausgewablter Beugen, namlich Buftus Jonas’, des 
Sdhloppropftes, Yohann Bugenhagens, de3 Stadtpfarrer3, Yohann 
Apels, des Nuriften, nebjt Lufas KRranad und feinem Weibe Barbara, 
trauen Iaffen. Wm 27. Suni aber hielt er mit feiner Katharina einen 
»offentliden Rirdgang und ehrlich Hodhgcit’, mit darauffolgendem 
prandium, da8 morgen3 gegen gehn Uhr begann. Bei diefem Gaftmahl 
waren die gliiclidften und am hodjten geehrten Hochgzeitsgqajte Luthers 
Eltern, Gans und Margarete, die fic) unter den andern geladenen 
Gajten durdaus wohl fiihlten und ihnen jedenfall3 auch nicht an Manier 
nadftanden. Und bet der gangen Begebenheit fihlt man das heraus, 
twas auch Luther fpater ertwahnte, al8 er iiber Tijch fagte: ,,Darum, 
lieber Gefell, tue wie id: da ich meine Kathe wollte nehmen, da bat id 
unfern HErrn Gott mit Ernft. Das tue du aud.” (XXII, 1156.) 


Luther und feine Kinder 


Der groke Reformator hielt feine Gattin aufridtig lieb und wert. 
Sn dem obenertwwahnten Griefe an AWmsdorf vom 21. Yuni 1525 fagt er, 
»daR ex nit leidenfdjaftlid verliebt” fei, ,aber id) halte mein Weib 
fieb und wert.” Und etwas mehr als ein Qahr fpater fchreibt er an 
Midhael Stiefel in Tolleth: ,,€s gritht did) Kathe, meine Rippe, und fagt 
dir Dank, dak du fie mit deinem fo Tiebliden Briefe beehrt hajt. Gie 
befindet fich, Gott Lob, wohl, und fie ift mir gu millen und in allen 
Dingen gehorfam und nachgiebig, mehr als ich je gu hoffen gewagt hatte 
(Gott fei Danfl), fo dak ich meine AUrmut nicht mit den Reidtiimern des 
Krofus vertaufden wollte.” (XVII, 1544.) Go beridtet aud Cordatus 
in feiner Wusgabe der Tifdreden Luther3: ,,Von feiner Anirathac [um-z 
gefehrt: Catharina] fagte er, er halte fie hiber als das ganze Kinigreich 
Sranfreid und die Herrfdaft Venedig, guerft, weil fie ifm von Gott ge- 
{dent ware al8 eine gute Rreatur Gottes und er fei wiederum aud ifr 
gejdentt; atweitens, teil er hier und da bon andern Weibern biel grofere 
Sebler hirte, als fic) an ihr fanbden; drittens, fet iberfliiffige Urfache an 
ir, dak man fie lieben miiffe, weil fie die ehelidje Treue nidt brade; 
ferner, dak fie Mutter ware, und gwar eine folde, die bald empfinge und 
leicht gebare ufo.” (XXII, 1155 f.) 
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Lebtgenannte Tatjade hat Luther immer wieder mit Erftaunen 
erfillt, tie ihm denn itberhaupt feine Rinder in Wahrheit Gaben de3 
HErrn waren. DeSivegen redet er auch in feinen Briefen in gang un- 
befangener und ungegivungener Weife von dem Chefegen und freut fic 
liber Gottes Beiftand. GSdon am 21. Oftober 1525 fehreibt er an 
Robann Agricola in Cisleben: ,,Griife dein Fleifd mit feinen Sprip- 
Tein und Friidten, feinen Trauben und iiberaus fiigen Feigen. Und 
bete fiir un3. Meine Kette (Catena) ftellt fich fo oder erfiillt in Wahr- 
heit Das Wort 1 Mo]. 3,16, und fie griikt Cuch von gangem Herzen.” 
(XXIa, 795.) Wm 11. Movember ertwahnt er in cinem Briefe an Spa- 
latin ,die Tranen meiner Kathe (Katenae)“. (XXIa, 807.) %m 
Sdhluk eines Briefes an Nifolaus Hausmann vom 27. Marg 1526 
finden twir die Worte: Cs griipt Dich) meine RMippe.” (XXIa, 848.) 
An Nifolaus Gerbel fdreibt Quther am 26. Wpril 1526: ,,Gehab Dich 
twohl und griige Deine Rippe und lade fie mir auf Pfingjten gu einer 
Gebatterin ein, wenn e3 ein Maddjen fein follte; wenn aber cin Knabe, 
fo jolljt du Gevatter fein, wenn Gott mir gnadig ift und mich deffen tert 
gebalten hat.... 8 gritht Dich meine Kette.“ (XXIa, 858.) Cinen 
Monat jpater fehreibt er in Tauniger Weije an Kafpar Miller: ,,Und 
bitte Cuch, dDaB Bhr M. G. H. Kangler, KRajpar Miller genannt, von 
meinetivegen tvollt bitten, dak er fich dDemiitigen twollt und, fo mir Gott 
Die Frucht befderet, jich derfelben annehmen und geiftlider Vater mit 
fein, Dak fie gum Chriftentum mocht’ geboren werden. Sch fann aber 
Die Zeit nicht jtimmen, fo twiird’ e3 gu lang, dak ich nach der Geburt 
einen Boten follt’ fenden; two e3 aber gefallt, jo nehmt einen, der Cure 
Perfon vertrete, doch dak Bhr den Xamen und die Tat habet. Die 
Wehmutter rechnet mir um St. Johanni8 Tag... .” (XXIa, 865.) 

Tatjadhlid wurde Luthers erftes Kind, Sohannes, am 7. Dunit 
1526 geboren, und feine Freude iiber diefes Gefchenf Gottes fennt fait 
feine Grengen, wie wir aus bielen Stellen feiner Briefe fehen. Gchon 
am 8. Suni beridtet er Bohann Rithel: ,,Wollet auch M. Cisleben von 
meinetivegen fagen, dak mir meine Liebe Kathe von groker Gottes 
Gnaden cinen Hanjen Luther bracht hat, gejtern um agivei, da der Tag 
im Kalender Dat heipt.“ (XXIa, 869.) Am 13. Buni an Mifolaus 
Hausmann: ,Neues gibt’3 nicht, auger dak Chriftus meine Kathe ge- 
fegnet und gemebrt hat mit einem Gobhne, Johannes, der gefund und 
munter ijt. Geiner unausfpredliden Giite fei Lob und Danf. C3 
griikt Dich recht fehr die Mutter und das Kind.” (XXIa, 869.) Am 
17. Suni an Spalatin: ,,. Je danfe Dir in dem HErrn, mein Lieber Spa- 
atin, Dak Du mir gliidlicen Chemanne (michte doch Gott dies fort- 
feben!) fo bon Herzen Gliict wiinfdeft, der ich von einer fehr guten Frau 
und einem fehr liebliden Weibe durch Gottes Segen ein Sobhnlein, 
Xohannes Lutherlein, empfangen habe und durch Gottes munbderbare 
Gnade Vater getworden bin... . Bete aber, dak Chrijtus mir das 
Rind wider den Satan erhalte, der, wie id) weif, nichts unterlaffen wird, 
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mid) in Dem Sohne gu verleben, wenn Gott e3 ihm gulakt. Denn aud 
jebt fon wird das Kind etwas geplagt, ich weif nicht durch welche fleine 
Rranfheiten oder vielmehr (wie man meint) durd) die Unverdaulichfeit 
der ungetwohnten Milch, mit der die Rindbetterinnen guerft gu nabren 
gegiwungen find.” (XXIa, 870.) Whnlicd) fehreibt Luther aud) {pater 
wiederholt an Spalatin und aud an Johann Agricola. 

Wirklih riihrend ijt e3, wie Luther vaterlide Liebe und Fiirforge 
gum Wusdruc famen, als der fleine Johannes im November des Yahres 
1527 franf wurde. Cr fdrieb am 4. November an Yuftus Yonas: 
»meine Kathe ift nod ftarf im Glauben und gejund am Leibe. Mein 
Hansden ift fehon act Tage lang fran an einer gweifelhaften Rranf- 
heit . . .3 doch fagt man, e3 fei der Durdbrud der Zabne, und fo glaubt 
man.“ (XXIa, 1029.) Wn MNifolaus Hausmann am 7. November: 
, Wir fdiweben in manderlet Furdht: ic) durch meine Anfedtung, fo- 
dann durch die Sorge fiir meine Frau, die der Niederfunft nae ijt; Du 
bete fiir un3.... Mein Sohnlein ijt mehr als adht Tage franf ge- 
tuejen, dak er nichts gegeffen hat und nur durch Getranfe ernabrt twor- 
den ijt, fo Dab ich vergtweifelte; jebt fangt er an, fich beffer gu befinden. “ 
(XXIa, 1031.) Wbhnlich in einem Briefe an Qujtus Jonas ettwa am 
11. November: Mein Hansen griiht Dich jebt nicht wegen feiner 
Kranfheit, aber er twiinfdt Deine Gebete fiir ihn. Heute find e3 awolf 
Tage, dah er nichts gegefjen hat; allein durch Trinfen ijt er einiger- 
maken ernahrt worden; jebt fangt er an, ein twenig gu effen. 3 ijt 
twunderbar, tie Das Kindlein nach feiner Weife gern Frohlich und jtarf 
fein michte; aber er fann nicht bor allgugroker Schiwadje.” (XV, 2646.) 

Luthers aweites Kind war eine Todhter, Clifabeth, die am 10. Dez 
zember 1527 geboren tourde. Auch in diefem Falle hat er fon woden- 
lang borher die gu ertwartende Niederfunft feiner Kathe erwwahnt und 
Freunde wie Hausmann, Link und Brisger gebeten, ihrer im Gebet gu 
gedenfen. (XXIa, 1034—1088.) 8 das Tidjterlein dann geboren 
war, febte fic) Quther in feiner HergenSfreude fofort hin, am 10. De- 
gember 1527, und fdhrieb an Qujtus Jonas: ,.Da ich jebt um gehn Uhr 
aus der Vorlefung nach Hauje zuriicgefehrt bin, empfange ich Deinen 
Brief. WlZ ish bon demfelben gegen gehn Beilen gelefen habe, wird mir 
gerade in diefem WAugenblice angegeigt, Dag mir bon meiner Kathe ein 
Tidhterlein geboren tworden fei. CEhre und Lob fet dem Vater im 
Himmel! Amen.“ (XVII, 2228.) An demfelben Tage lieR er auch 
Spalatin die Nachridt gufommen: ,,. Meine Kathe hat mix in der gehnten 
Stunde des zehnten Dezember ein Todhterlein, Clifabeth, geboren, denn 
e8 hat [uns] beliebt, fie fo nad) der Mutter des Bohannes gu nennen.“ 
(XXIa, 1042.) Auch an Hausmann und Link hat Luther iiber den 
neuen Unfdmmiing berichtet und feinen Dank gegen Gott ausgefproden. 
Darum hat e3 ihn auf das tieffte ergriffen, al3 die Kleine fon am 
3. Wuguft 1528 durch den Tod abgerufen wurde. Er frie am 
5. Uuguft an Nifolaus Hausmann: ,.Mixr ijt mein. Tidterlein Clifa- 
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bethden geftorben; eS ijt gu bertwundern, ein tie befiimmertes, fat 
tweibifdes Herg fie mir guriidgelaffen hat, fo werde ich Durch Jammer 
iiber fie betwegt; das hatte id) gubvor nie geglaubt, daf ein vaterlides 
Herg fo weich twwerden finne tegen der Kinder. Du bitte fiir mid den 
OErrn.” (XXIa, 1182.) Und in ahnlidem Tone fdrieb er am 11. Sep- 
tember an Sohann Agricola. 

Dem LutherfdHen CElternpaar gab Gott Erfab fiir den erlittenen 
Verluft, indem er ibnen am 4. Mai 1529 ein gweites Todhterlein fchentte, 
Magdalene. Auch in diefem Fall erwahnte Luther die bevorjtehende 
Niederfunft feiner Frau wiederholt in Briefen an feine Freunde, wie 
GVrisger, Agricola, Amsdorf und Yuftus Yonas. (XXIa, 1230. 1262. 
1281.1290.) Wm 5. Mai 1529 fehrich Vuther an Nifolaus WAmsdor}j: 
Den legten Brief bon jenem fophijtifden Brautigam, den ich an Did 
ridjtete, habe ich im Beijein meiner Kathe gefchrieben, twelde alsbald 
anfing, fich gu friimmen und Sdmergen gu empfinden, und ungefabr in 
der dritten Stunde, nacddem ich den Brief gefdricben hatte, hat fie ein 
gefundes Todterlein gur Welt gebradht. So reidlid) hat uns der HErr 
gejegnet, dak fie gliiclid) gebar; dem fet Chre in Cwigfeit. Amen.” 
(XXIa, 1294 f.) Dad fleine Lendjen ijt dem Reformator befonders 
an3 Serg getwadjen. Am 5. Zuni 1530 fdrieh Luther von der Feijte 
Koburg aus an feine Chefrau: ,,So ijt dies der vierte Brief, den ich Dir 
fdreibe, feit Dak Er Johann bon Hinnen zu Dir gangen ijt. Lendens 
Konterfeit hab’ id mit der Schadhtel aud. Yeh fannte das Harlein)) 
guerft nidt, fo fhiwarg daucht mich’s fein.” (XXIa, 1464.) Der gange 
Grief atmet die Hhergliche Liebe und Freundlidfeit, die Luther feiner 
Kathe gegeniiber fiihlte und gum AWusdrucd bradhte. 

tiberaus tief betwegte Luther gwolf Jahre fpater der Tod diefes 
Todhterleing. Er fdriech am 23. September 1542 an Suftus Yonas: 
nS glaube, dak da3 Geriicht Dir beridtet hat, dak meine iiberaus teure 
Todter Magdalena wiedergeboren jei gu dem ewigen Reich Chrifti [am 
20. September], und twietwohl id) und meine Frau nur frohlid) Dank 
fagen follten fiir einen fo glitdlidjen Oingang und feliges Ende, durdh 
das fie Der Gewalt des Fleijches, der Welt, des Tiirfen und des Teufels 
entgangen ijt, fo ijt doch die Macht der natiirlichen Liebe fo grok, dak 
wir e3 ohne Sdludgen und Seufgen de3 Hergens, ja ohne grofe °Ab- 
totung nicht vermigen. Namlic&h eS haften tief im Hergen die Blide, 
Worte und Gebarden der lebenden und der fterbenden iiberaus gehor- 
famen und ehrerbietigen Todjter.... Gie hatte (wie Du meift) einen 
fanften und lieblidjen und gang lieben3twiirdigen Charafter. Gelobt fei 
der HErr FEfus Chriftus, der fie berufen, erwabhlt und herrlich gemacht 
hat!“ (XXIb, 2791.) 

Was die jiingeren Kinder Luthers und Kathes betrifft, fo haben 
wir nidt gang fo biele Begugnahmen auf diefe, aber aus den Bemer- 


1) Die Meimarer Uusgabe (Briefiwedfel, Bd. 5) hat ,hiirliny — Meadel. 
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tungen, die fic) hin und wieder in den Briefen de3 Reformators finden, 
ergibt fic) flar, dah er die Geburt jedes Kindes mit Dank gegen Gott 
begriigte und dak ifm befonders daran lag, die Keinen fofort durd) die 
heilige Taufe dem Heiland in die Arme gu legen. Kurg nach der Geburt 
feines atwciten Sihnleins (Martin, 9. November 1531) fdjrieh Luther 
an Yohann Bugenhagen: ,Mir hat der HErr von meiner Kathe einen 
Martin gefdentt, und twir find twobhlauf.” (XXIa, 1715.) Und am 
6. Dezember 1532 beridtet er an Yohann bon Riedtefel, der des fleinen 
Martin Pate war: ,Meine Kathe und Euer Pate laffen eud) freundlid 
griifen und wiinfden Eud alles Gutes. Wir find alle, Gott Lob, giem- 
lich frife) und gefund. Cuer Pate will ein tatiger Mann werden, er 
greift gu und will fein Sinndjen haben.“ (XXIa, 1786.) 

Auch bor und nach der Geburt feines Paul hat fich Luther ahnlich 
ausgefproden. Un Nifolaus Hausmann fdjrieb er am 2. Januar 1533: 
,€8 griipt Did mein Herr Kathe ehrerbietig und bittet, dap Du ihr 
pur Dein Gebet beiftehen wolleft, da fie namic) der Niederfunft nae 
ijt.” (XXIb, 1797.) Und al das Kind am 29. Januar geboren twar, 
jandte Luther einen Brief an San3 von Lofer mit der Bitte, dag er als 
Pate dienen midte: ,,.Wie ich nacdhft gebeten, fo bitte ic) abermals um 
unfer3 HErrn Chrifti willen, €. Geftrengen twolle fic) demiitigen Gott gu 
Ehren und meinem jungen Gohn, den mir diefe Nacht Gott befderet hat 
bon meiner lieben Rathen, forderlich und hilflich erfcheinen, damit er 
aus der alten Art Adams zur neuen Geburt Chrifti urd das heilige 
Gaframent der Taufe fommen und ein Glied der Chriftenheit werden 
modte, ob vielleicht Gott der HErr einen neuen Feind de3 Papfts oder 
Tiirfen an ihm ergiehen twolle.” (XXIb, 1803.) Mad der Geburt 
feine3 dritten Tidterleins und lebten Kindes (Margarete, 17. Degem- 
ber 1534) fehrieb Luther an Quftus Yonas: ,Und auch dies geige ich 
Dir an, daB mir Heute um giwolf Uhr durch Gottes Gnade das dritte 
Tihterlein geboren ijt... . Bch twiinfdte aber fehr, daB Du enttveder 
beim Friihftiicé oder bet der AWhendmabhlzeit gugegen wareft [namlich am 
Tauftage], wenn Du eS gefundheitshalber fonnteft.” (XXIb, 1936.) 
Sn ahnlider Weife fdrieb er an Margareta Gori, die er bat, als Patin 
dienen gu wollen. (XXIa, 1295.)2) 

Dah Luther fich feiner Kinder in herglider Liebe und vaterlicder 
Geelforge angenommen hat, geht aus vielen jeiner Briefe und Schriften 
herbor. Qn einer Predigt vom Jahre 1530 fagt er: ,Wenn id gu 
morgens aufftehe, fo bete ich mit den Rindern die Behn Gebote, den 
Glauben, das Vaterunfer und irgendeinen Pjalm dagu.” (Krofer, Raz 
tharina bon Bora, 138.) Befannt ijt fein heragewinnender Brief an 
feinen fleinen Qohanne3 mit der findlicden Befchreibung de3 Himmels 
am 19. Sunt 1530 von der Fejte Roburg aus gefdrieben. (XXIa, 
1491.) Gr hat feinem Hans die bejten Lehrer bejorgt, und der Kleine 


2) Diefer Brief fteht in der St. Louifer Wusgabe an falfdher Stelle und ift 
falfd datiert. 
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tourde fon am 8. Zuni 1533 an der Wittenberger Univerfitat inffri- 
biert. Gr erbielt im Oftober 1539 da8 Baffalaureat, und e3 wird be- 
ridtet, dak er in demfelben Yabhre eine lateinifhe Rede gehalten habe. 
Qn einem Brief vom 27. Januar 1537 lobt Luther feinen Sohn Sohan- 
nes twegen deS bisher betwiefenen Fleipes und ermahnt ihn, darin fort- 
gufabren; gugleic) erlaubt er ifm, in den nabe bebor{tehenden Faft- 
nadtésferien feine Mutter und Gefdwifter gu befudjen. (XXIa, 1543.) 
Wuch {pater finden fic) wiederholt Begugnahmen auf den Fort{dhritt und 
die fonjtigen Lebensfiihrungen feine3 Grjtgebornen. (XXIb, 2782. 
2785. 2788.) 

Was endlid das perfinlice Verhaltnis gwifden Luther und feiner 
Kathe betrifft, fo finden twir dariiber fo viele herrliche Ausfiihrungen, 
dak eS eine Luft ift, fie gu ertwagen. Won der Fefte Roburg aus fdhrieb 
Luther am 27. Juni 1530 an Wengeslaus Link: ,,. Wenn Du bei guten 
Reuten meinem Herrn Katharina ,ein Sdods Orangen oder ungefabr 
fo viel berfdaffen tonnteft, twiirde id fie gern begablen.” (XXIa, 1503.) 
Qn feinem Teftament bom 6. Januar 1542 finden fich die Worte: ,, Das 
tue ich Darum, erjftlich, da fie mich als ein fromm, treu, ehrlid) Gemahl 
allezeit lieb, wert und fdin gebalten und mir durch reiden Gottesfegen 
fiinf Tebendige Rinder (die nod vorhanden, Gott geb’ lange) geboren 
und ergogen hat.” Yn feinen Briefen nennt Luther feine Frau nidt 
nur in fderghafter Weife ,mein Herr Katharina” oder ,Rathe“, fon- 
Dern auc) in inniger Liebe feine ,hergliebe Hausfrau”, feinen ,,freund- 
Yichen Yieben Gerrn”, feine ,bergliebe Kathe”, fein ,,iebdhen”, feine 
ngnadige Frau bon Zilsdorf” und dergleicjen mehr. Offenbar war das 
Verhaltnis gwifden den beiden Chegatten ein wirklich liebevolles und 
innige3. (Bgl. diefe Beitidrift, Band IV, 112—119.) Mamentlid die 
»Riulsdorfer Briefe” find reid) an Offenbarungen de3 Geijte3, der 
Luther befeelte und der Anerfennung, die er feinem geliebten Weibe 
gollte. (XXIb, 2485—3203.) Surg, auch als Gatte und Hausbvater 
ift Luther (mit feiner Kathe) bet allen menfdliden Schwadjen ein herr- 
liche3 Vorbild. 8. E. Krebmann 
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A Christian’s Certainty 
Essay read before the Puget Sound Pastoral Conference, October, 1936 


When King Saul went to the witch at Endor, he was looking 
for some measure of certainty about the outcome of an undertaking 
of greatest moment at the time —the conquest of the Philistines, 
1Sam. 28. No doubt a similar desire helps to explain the fact that 
an astrologer in Chicago could induce a hundred regular clients, 
all of them prominent business men, to pay him $1,000 apiece 
annually. (Theological Monthly, III, 779.) What such men seek 
after, but do not find despite great cost to themselves the Christian 
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has “without money and without price,” not as a matter of silly, 
sinful superstition, but as a matter of divine assurance, namely, cer- 
tainty with regard to that which is uppermost in his mind and 
nearest and dearest to his heart —the salvation of his soul. The 
topic of this essay is: 


The Christian’s Certainty of His Present State of Grace 
and of His Future Entrance into Heaven 


We shall consider in their logical order: its nature, its founda- 
tion, and its fruits. 1. Its Nature 


Certain synergists like Latermann and others taught that one 
can be sure of his present state of grace but not of his future 
entrance into heaven. For that reason the topic was worded as 
you read; but for all practical purposes the two are one; for if 
I am certain of my present state of grace, I can and should be 
certain also of my future entrance into heaven, and vice versa. 
The work of John the Baptist, whose mission was to point to 
Jesus and say, “Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world,” was characterized by the inspired words of his 
father as giving “knowledge of salvation unto His people by the 
remission of their sins,’ Luke1,77. In Rom.5,8—10 we read: 
“God commendeth His love toward us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us. Much more, then, being now justified 
by His blood, we shall be saved from wrath through Him. For if, 
when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death 
of His Son, much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by 
His life.’ Augustine accordingly made the following application: 
“God promised that we should be there where He is; we shall be 
with Him. What has God promised you, O mortal man? You 
shall live in all eternity with Him. Do you not believe it? Believe 
it, believe it; for He has already done more for you than He has 
promised. What has He done? He died for you. What did He 
promise? You shall live with Him eternally. Now, it is surely 
more incredible that the eternal God died for you than that you, 
a mortal, should live through all eternity. And yet we already have 
that which is the more incredible.” (Gerhard, L. de Elect., 209.) 


At any rate, the Christian can and should be certain of the 
one as well as of the other. In fact, a man is not a Christian unless 
he is certain of both, for this certainty and that which makes him 
a Christian, his faith, are the same thing. Christian faith is Chris- 
tian certainty, and Christian certainty is Christian faith. “Was in- 
sonderheit die Gewissheit der Seligkeit betrifft, so ist sie von dem 
Glauben an Christum nicht zu trennen.” (Pieper, Christl. Dogm., 
2, 486.) “Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
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of things not seen,” or, as another translation presents Heb. 11,1: 
“Faith is a conviction of mind concerning things hoped for, a cer- 
tainty of things which are not seen.” It cannot be otherwise. 
Christian faith is certainty, divine certainty; for it is itself the 
testimony of the Holy Spirit in the Christian’s heart that he is in 
the state of grace and will most assuredly enter heaven. 1John 
5,10 brings this to light: “He that believeth on the Son of God 
hath the witness in himself,” and v.6: “It is the Spirit that beareth 
witness.” Thus “the Spirit beareth witness with our spirit that we 
are the children of God,” namely, “by faith in Christ Jesus,” 
Rom. 8, 16; Gal. 3, 26. As impossible therefore as it is to find 
a Christian without faith, so impossible it is to find a Christian 
without certainty of his soul’s salvation. “Die Gewissheit des 
ewigen Lebens gehoert zum Wesen des Christen.” 

Hence we find the models after which we are to pattern men 
of Christian faith or certainty. “I am persuaded” — “I know whom 
I have believed and am persuaded,” that is the well-known lan- 
guage of Paul. John writes: “We know that we have passed from 
death to life... . Behold what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us that we should be called the sons of God... . 
Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be; but we know that, when He shall appear, we 
shall be like Him; for we shall see Him as He is,” 1 John 3, 14; 1, 2. 
And according to Luke 10, 20 Jesus Himself calls out to us: “Re- 
joice because your names are written in heaven.” Hence Rom. 
5, 1.2 is the language of every true Christian: “Being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom also we have access by faith into this grace wherein we 
stand and rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” 

This certainty, we must note, is not always, as our theologians 
express it, fides reflexa; it can be present in a Christian although 
he is not at all times conscious of its presence. Baptized children 
who have not reached the age of discretion “believe and are sure,” 
but they do not realize the fact. In sleep or in a state of uncon- 
sciousness we are not aware of the life that is in us, and yet we 
live; so Christians may not be aware of their faith, and yet they 
believe. This is true especially in times of trial and temptation. 
Then humble, penitent Christians may imagine that they are any- 
thing but Christians, and still they are. Their very concern about 
their spiritual condition is proof of their faith. Were they actually 
“dead in trespasses and sins,” as they imagine, were they in reality 
unbelievers, they would be unconcerned about their condition. 
A corpse is not worried about the absence or the presence of life, 
and an unbeliever is a spiritual corpse, Eph. 2,1, cold in his rela- 
tion to God. Accordingly, he who fears and deplores that he is 
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spiritually dead is very much alive; he has been quickened 
together with Christ, Eph. 2,5, and is a Christian, all his sorrowful 
protestations to the contrary notwithstanding. 

That doubts do assail and plague a Christian no Christian is 
likely to question. He would be compelled to contradict the evi- 
dence of his own experience and of Biblical and church history as 
well. “Even the fathers of faith, an Abraham, a David, a Paul, 
a Luther, have sighed more than they have rejoiced. Certainty and 
doubt alternate. There is a constant struggle.” (Walther’s Ev.- 
Post., 181.) This “constant struggle” precludes the successful ad- 
vancement of these doubts against the certainty of salvation. Again 
we say that neither a physical nor a spiritual corpse will struggle. 
And there is—thank God! —a struggle in the breast of every 
Christian against such doubts. Doubt is unbelief, and unbelief is 
a most terrible sin. “He that believeth not God hath made Him 
a liar,’ 1John 5,10. What could be worse? Being so “exceeding 
sinful,” the doubts that spring up in a Christian’s heart do not 
belong to the essence of faith and are by no means a fruit of faith, 
but they spring up alongside it as the fruits of the flesh, “in which 
dwelleth no good thing.” What Paul says Rom.7 concerning sin in 
general the Christian may well apply to his doubts in particular: 
“Tf I do that I would not, it is no more I that do it, but sin that 
dwelleth in me.” As a Christian, according to the new man within 
him, the Christian does not doubt. “Believing Jacob,” said Luther, 
“may doubt, but not Jacob in as far as he is a believer.” And in 
as far as he is a believer, the Christian strives to suppress such 
doubts as he does every evil of his heart. Or can he who is dead 
to sin live therein? God forbid! With the shield of faith,— mark 
well! — with the strong shield of faith he steps out on the field of 
battle to engage in mortal combat with the hellish forces of despair, 
victoriously wards off the poisoned darts of doubt hurled at his 
soul by Satan with the pliant bow of his sin-inclined flesh, and, 
be the battle long or short, he stands, by the grace of God, a Chris- 
tian, certain of his present state of grace and of his future entrance 
into heaven. 

Such certainty must not be confused with the false, carnal 
security against which we must continually strive in ourselves and 
in those under our pastoral care. As Dr. Stoeckhardt wrote in his 
Roemerbrief, p. 414: “This certainty is the very opposite of carnal 
security. It is no mathematical certainty but the certainty of 
faith.” “The certainty of faith” is at home in the regenerated 
spirit of the Christian, whereas carnal security is another resident 
of the flesh. Against the latter are directed such warnings as 1 Cor. 
10,12: “Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall,” 
and many others. These admonitions and warnings, however, are 
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not to reduce, but rather to strengthen and confirm indirectly the 
Christian’s certainty; for by calling our attention to our natural 
spiritual inability, they assist us in guarding against carnal security 
and its dreadful results, shown, for instance, in the fall of the 
Apostle Peter. They are not aimed against “the certainty of faith”; 
they do not admonish us to doubt our salvation but ourselves. 
They remind us that we cannot by our own reason or strength 
work out our own salvation, and that is wholesome; for to imagine 
that we can is carnal security, the making of the backslider, the 
beginning of the end of true Christian certainty. 

Is, then, the Christian absolutely certain of his salvation? 
If by using the word “absolute” we mean a certainty that is not 
dependent and based upon anything outside the Christian himself, 
we must answer, “No.” Such certainty of our salvation God alone 
can and does possess because His certainty is dependent on nothing 
outside of Himself. To possess such certainty we, like the Holy 
Spirit, would have to be able to “search all things, yea, the deep 
things of God.” If by “absolute” we mean certain in the highest 
degree, we can answer our question with an emphatic yes. That 
I cannot be absolutely certain of my salvation in the former sense, 
does not mean that I must be uncertain of it. That does not 
follow. On the contrary, the Christian’s certainty of faith is an 
infallible certainty because it rests upon an infallible, a divine, 


foundation. 2. Its Foundation 


The Christian’s certainty of his present state of grace and of 
his future entrance into heaven rests 


A. Not on his work for God, but on God’s work for him. 


If the certainty of our salvation depended in the slightest 
degree upon our work for God, on the fulfilment of one of the 
commandments of His holy Law, we who are concerned about our 
salvation would have to live and die not in certainty and joy but 
in doubt and despair. And the more sincere we would be in our 
efforts, the greater would be our uncertainty. The more sincere 
a man is if he is wrong, the worse for him; and the person who 
builds his hope of a blessed eternity upon his own efforts is most 
decidedly wrong. He that is of the works of the Law is under the 
curse of God; for “cursed is he that continueth not in all things 
which are written in the Book of the Law to do them,” and “there 
is not a just man upon earth that doeth good and sinneth not.” 
Hence our obedience to the Law of God must never be made the 
foundation of the certainty of salvation. To that the conscience of 
the anxious soul amply testifies, as we see from the life of Luther 
in that Augustinian cloister. “My sin, O my sin!” was the only 
certainty which he found as long as he was “under the Law”; true 
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certainty of salvation he did not find, although he sought it with 
tears night and day. To that some of the staunchest exponents of 
work-righteousness have affixed their stamp of approval. Toward 
the close of the Council of Trent a Jesuit said in his sermon: “If for 
a thousand years a man lived like John the Baptist, and if each 
day he had raised the dead and each day had seen Christ and His 
holy angels and each day had died countless deaths for Jesus’ sake, 
and you were to ask him, ‘Do you know that you will go to heaven? 
Are you sure of your present state of grace?’ he would have to 
answer, ‘No.’” As a matter of fact, looking to one’s own right- 
eousness, which is of the Law, for the certainty that one will escape 
the burning wrath and displeasure of the holy and just God, is the 
same as seeking shelter from the heat of a noonday sun under one’s 
own shadow. Yes, our best thoughts, words, and deeds, our right- 
eousnesses, are but another Jonah’s gourd; smitten as they are by 
the Law of God (Is. 64,6), they expose us to His holy and just 
wrath and leave us to despair of eternal life. “This experienced 
consciences can easily understand and would not for a thousand 
worlds have our salvation depend upon ourselves.” (Apology; 
Trigl., 145.) Like Luther they would not have it rest upon a single 
Lord’s Prayer that their hearts might send to God. Like Luther, 
indeed, like all the Christians of the past, the Christians of today, 
as will also those of the future, look elsewhere for the certainty 
of their salvation — to God’s work, to God’s finished work for us. 

A young Christian lad was asked by his pastor when he first 
knew that his sins were all forgiven before God in heaven. The 
lad quickly replied, “When a bee stung mother.” The story was 
briefly this: Frightened by a bee that seemed determined to sting 
him and seeing that his own efforts to chase it away only made 
matters worse, he had run to his mother and had hidden himself 
behind her apron. As the mother protectingly put her arms about 
the boy, the bee settled upon her arm and stung her so deeply that 
its sting remained in her flesh. The mother then assured her boy 
that now he was perfectly safe, since the bee could not sting twice, 
and she went on to tell him also that in a similar manner Jesus bore 
our sins in His own body on the tree. “That moment of realization,” 
said the lad, “I shall never forget it. It was all so clear then. I saw 
and understood for the first time what my mother had for a long 
time taught me, that God could and would not punish me because 
He had punished Jesus in my stead.” 

No doubt about it, “the wages of sin is death.” But: “O death, 
where is thy sting? ... The sting of death is sin.... But thanks 
be to God, which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ!” “God hath made Him to be sin for us,” 2 Cor. 5, 19, having 
“laid on Him the iniquity of us all,” Is. 53,6. As a result “He was 
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wounded for our transgressions, He was bruised for our iniquities,. 
and the chastisement of our peace was upon Him,” Is. 53,5. Thus 
“God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself, not im- 
puting their trespasses unto them,” 2 Cor. 5,19. This is the one sure 
ground of Christian faith. This work, God’s gracious work of rec- 
onciling us unto Himself, is a settled, finished fact accomplished 
in the past, a fact therefore that cannot be affected either by the 
present or by the future, by our faith or by our unbelief. “It is 
finished,” even for those “who deny the Lord that bought them” 
and thus “bring upon themselves swift destruction.” Who, then, 
or what can shake our sure repose? Ah, we must first exclude our- 
selves from the number of those who are called “the world,” we 
must first prove ourselves totally incapable of sinning before this 
fact can do aught but give us poor sinners what we need most, the 
blessed comfort, the certain hope of eternal bliss awaiting us in 
heaven. It is God, the very One against whom we have sinned so 
often and so grievously in the past, who in the still more distant 
past has declared us just and holy enough to live in His presence, 
world without end. 

The Christian’s certainty of his present state of grace and of 
his future entrance into heaven rests 


B. Not on his feeling, but on God’s feeling. 


Earth has a joy unknown in heaven — 
The new-born peace of sin forgiven. 
Tears of such pure and deep delight, 
Ye angels, never dimmed your sight. 
(A. Hillhouse.) 

The Christian who grounds his faith on God’s saving work for- 
us also “feels saved,” i. e., he experiences in his heart the joy of 
being in a state of grace, he has a foretaste at times of the bliss of 
heaven which, he knows, he will some day enjoy to the full. 
Christianity does not demand a cold, lifeless, mournful spirit. So: 
far from doing so, with Ps. 34 it calls upon us to “taste and see 
that the Lord is good,” and believing that where sin abounds 
God’s grace does much more abound, the Christian will sing with 
David, Ps. 103: “Bless the Lord, O my soul, . . . who forgiveth all 
thine iniquities,” etc. “One cannot be continually near a fire 
without getting some of its warmth into his system.” The ills of 
life may for a time obscure the joy of being a Christian, as the 
sun is at times hidden by clouds. But even so, the sun remains. 
in the heavens, and some of its light filters through the clouds and 
lets us know that the night is past and the day is come. “Weeping. 
may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning,” Ps. 30, 5.. 

For the very reason, however, that because of the trials so: 
common to life the Christian may experience more sorrow than: 
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joy and feel as though he were under the wrath of God (here read 
the Book of Job, the psalms of David, the letters of Paul, or the life 
of Luther), the certainty of our salvation dare not be based upon 
our feelings. “Our feelings are changeable at best, like the quick- 
silver in a barometer, sometimes up, sometimes down.” They 
therefore make no better foundation for our faith than sand makes 
a foundation for a house; when the rain descends and the floods 
come and the winds blow and beat upon that house, it will fall, 
and great will be the fall of it. 

But “hereby we know that we are of the truth and shall assure 
our hearts before Him. For if our heart condemn us, God is 
greater than our heart,” 1 John 3,19. 20. “Be my feelings what they 
will, Jesus is my Savior still.” 

The matter may be put thus: “You have, let us say, grievously 
insulted some one. When the recollection of your act torments 
you, you will not ask how you yourself feel, but how he feels whom 
you have insulted. You will not be satisfied, fully satisfied, until 
he tells you that he forgives you. Our case with God is almost 
identical. The important point is not how we feel, but how He 
feels; and we can know that only when He tells us. Not even the 
gift of sunshine will assure us of His complete forgiveness, because 
He makes the sun to shine on all alike. He must inform us of 
His pardon, and He does that in the Gospel.” The Gospel is God’s 
letter of pardon to every member of the human race. Therein 
God assures us in writing, black on white: “Though your sins be 
as scarlet,” etc., Is.1,18. Once a man accepts that letter in faith 
and does not heap greater insult upon the Sender by unbelief, but 
says, “Though ‘No’ my heart should ever cry, Still on Thy Word 
I shall rely,” that Christian will eventually also find it in his heart 
to exult with Jeremiah of old: “Thy words were found, and I did 
eat them; and Thy Word was unto me the joy and rejoicing of 
mine heart; for I am called by Thy name, O Lord God of hosts,” 
chap. 15, 16. 

The Christian’s certainty of his present state of grace and of 
his future entrance into heaven rests 


C. Not on the strength of his faith, but on the strength of his 
Savior. 

The notion is sometimes entertained that certainty is dependent 
upon the strength of one’s faith. We really refuted that idea 
already when we spoke of the nature of the Christian’s certainty. 
Then we saw that faith is certainty, and nothing was said about 
the strength or weakness of that faith. The Scriptures, too, do not 
speak of faith as necessarily strong before it becomes certainty. 
If it is true that our redemption is finished, as Jesus said, and of 
course it is true, and if, moreover, faith is not a work that merits 
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but the instrument, the hand, that “receives the remission of sins,” 
and that, too, is most certainly true, Rom. 3,28; Acts 10, 43, then 
the strength of faith does not change the fact of possession. A weak 
faith “hath eternal life” as well as a strong faith. A man may hold 
a precious pearl tighter and more securely than a child, but that 
fact does not make him any richer; both possess the pearl. “ ‘Who- 
soever believeth in the Son of God,’ be it with a strong or with a 
weak faith, ‘has eternal life.” (Formula of Concord; Trigl., 997.) 
Therefore it is as Chemnitz says: “Faith should not look upon its 
own weakness or imperfections and so remain in doubt, but upon 
Christ and so firmly believe that there is a gracious God and for- 
giveness with Him.” To be sure, if the strength or weakness of 
our faith were the foundation of certainty, there could be no real 
certainty, for we cannot know when our faith is strong enough; 
the nature of the Christian’s certainty would be changed, and 
either despair or carnal security would be the inevitable result, 
both of which are as hellish as the devil himself. 

In this connection we must remember that the mere desire 
to believe is “faith of the operation of God.” A corpse has no 
desire to live, and an unbeliever has no desire to believe; both are 
dead and cannot desire. The desire to believe is the work of Him 
who “worketh in us both to will and to do of His good pleasure.” 
Once this desire therefore has entered the heart of a man, he is 
(not merely “is becoming”) a Christian. Luther: “Das Verlangen 
nach dem Glauben ist auch wahrer Glaube, und das Seufzen des 
Herzens in einem Frommen ist ein maechtig Geschrei in den Ohren 
Gottes.” Think of the penitent malefactor’s cry and of Jesus’ 
answer, Luke 23, 43.44. Rom.10,13 we read: “Whosoever shall 
call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved.” Weak as that 
call may be, if it be only a sigh, it is the sigh of faith, a faith that 
has Christ Jesus and the glorious Gospel truth that “He is able to 
save to the uttermost those who come to God by Him” as its object 
and foundation. 

The Christian’s certainty of his present state of grace and of 
his future entrance into heaven rests 

D. Not on his faith, but on God’s faithfulness. 

Another mistake people quite often make is this — they try to 
base their certainty upon their conversion or upon the fact that 
they believe. A mistake I called it; it is that—and more. It is 
nothing short of a damnable sin. Those who pin their faith upon 
their faith are as guilty of idolatry as those who trust in their 
own righteousness, their wisdom, or their riches; for faith, like all 
of these, is a gift of God, not God Himself. (Luther, XVII, 2213.) 
And this sinful mistake leads to sheer uncertainty. A woman but 
recently received into our communion from the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church is now incessantly tormented by uncertainty. While she 
freely admits that “Christ died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures and that He was buried and that He rose again the 
third day according to the Scriptures,” she nevertheless insists 
that she cannot be certain of her salvation because she is not cer- 
tain whether she is a true believer or not. Poor soul! According 
to the same logic she would, if caught in a raging stream, try to lift 
herself out by grasping her own arm. She learned that miserable 
theology from such as are described in Dr. Pieper’s Dogmatik as 
follows: “Alle die, welche bei diesen evangelischen Aussagen 
(Mark. 16, 16; Apost. 16, 31; Roem. 10, 9) Gesetz im Herzen haben 
und behalten, lehren so, als ob der Mensch erst den Glauben haben 
und sich erst seines Glaubens vergewissern muesse, ehe er es 
wagen duerfe, die von Christo erworbene Gnade und Vergebung 
der Suenden auf sich zu beziehen. Mit andern Worten, sie gruen- 
den das Evangelium auf den Glauben anstatt den Glauben auf das 
Evangelium. Sie machen den Glauben in der Rechtfertigung zu 
seinem eigenen Objekt.” 

As a rule, these blind would-be leaders of the blind attach to 
faith an immediate ethical value, making it a meritorious work in 
man, something that must be added by him to complete his jus- 
tification before God, to finish what is already finished. Thereby 
they show that they understand neither what faith is nor how it 
functions in the matter of justification. Does the beggar at our 
door merit the meal that we offer him by reaching out and tak- 
ing it? Do we merit the food on our tables by eating it? Do we 
thereby add anything to its nutritious value? No more, but much 
less do we merit the grace of God in Christ Jesus by believing. 
“Faith justifies and saves, not on the ground that it is in itself 
a work worthy, but only because it receives the promised mercy.” 
(Apology; Trigl., 137.) Rom. 3,28: “A man is justified by faith, 
without the deeds of the Law.” Eph. 2,8: “By grace are ye saved, 
through faith” (not “in view of” or “for the sake of” or “because 
of” faith); “and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of God; not 
of works, lest any man should boast.” Acts 10,43: “Whosoever 
believeth in Him shall receive the remission of sins.” 

Just as truthfully and emphatically the Formula of Concord 
points out (Trigl., 931): “It is false and incorrect to say that faith 
cannot justify without works or that faith justifies inasmuch as it 
has love with it or that the presence of works with faith is necessary 
if otherwise man is to be justified thereby before God.” True, 
“St. James teaches correctly when he denies that we are justified 
by such faith as is without works, which is dead faith.” (Trigl., 
931.) Justifying faith works. It does not follow, however, that it 
justifies because it works. “Fides numquam est sola, sed iustificat 
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sola.” Does a tree draw strength from the soil and live because it 
bears fruit? How foolish! But no more foolish than saying that 
faith justifies because it produces God-pleasing works. It works 
because it justifies. “We love Him because” we are certain that 
“He first loved us,” 1 John 4, 19. 

Accordingly the “poor soul” mentioned before and all in the 
same spiritual muddle must be directed to the clear, unconditioned 
Gospel-promises of God, who justifies the ungodly and whose 
faithfulness cannot be shaken by man’s lack of faith. We, as the 
ones whom the Lord has called to administer the balm of Gilead 
to wounded, aching souls, must strive to preach, not merely about 
faith, but actually to preach faith into the hearts of men; and that 
can be done, as Dr. Walther has so ably taught us (Law and Gospel, 
p. 260 ff.), without as much as calling attention to faith, its func- 
tions and necessity, by simply binding up the bruised reed and 
replenishing the smoking flax with the many priceless assurances 
such as we find in Is. 54,10: “The mountains shall depart and the 
hills be removed; but My kindness shall not depart from thee, 
neither shall the covenant of My peace be removed, saith the Lord 
that hath mercy on thee.” 

The Christian’s certainty of his present state of grace and of his 
future entrance into heaven rests 


E. Not on his perseverance in, but on God’s preservation of, 
his faith. 

This thesis must receive careful consideration; for apart from 
the truth which it is to convey the Christian cannot be certain of 
his entrance into heaven. “Where there is forgiveness of sins,” 
it is true, “there is also life and salvation.” He who has forgiveness 
of sins through faith in Christ Jesus has eternal life as his present 
possession, and he who dies in that faith will enter heaven at once 
according to his soul. But that is just the point: he must have such 
faith, he must be certain of his salvation, at the time of his death; 
he must endure unto the end. How, then, can a Christian be cer- 
tain that he will be certain of his salvation at the time of death? 
How can he know that he will endure unto the end? A most im- 
portant question! 

To rest on one’s own ability to persevere in the faith is to lean 
upon a reed that will assuredly break even as it pierces the hand 
that leans upon it. Such “certainty” is not Christian certainty but 
carnal security like that which caused Peter to deny his Lord and 
to fall from grace. “The heart is deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked.” Therefore “he that trusteth in his own heart 
is a fool.” He can be sure only of. falling. 

Not our holding fast to Christ, but Christ’s holding fast to us, 
gives real certainty of entrance into heaven. If, after having 
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brought me to faith in Him, the Lord left me to myself and my 
own devices, I might, indeed I would, let go of Him; but He will 
not let go of me, and so I will finally be drawn by Him to His side 
in heaven. “Goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life, and I shall dwell in the house of the Lord forever.” Yes, 
“godly Christians know that God will further strengthen and help 
them in their great weakness to persevere in true faith unto the 
end.” (F.C.; Trigl., p.885.) Paul knew that; cf. 2'Tim.1, 12; 
Rom. 8, 31—39. So did John; cf. 1 John 3, 2.3. And both speak as 
if we, too, should know it for a certainty. And we certainly should. 
“God is able to keep you from falling,” Jude 24. Certainly. Having 
begun the good work (faith) in us, He will also perform it until 
the Day of Jesus Christ,” Phil.1,6. For that reason the Apostle 
Peter could write as he did 1 Pet.1, 4.5: God has begotten you “to 
an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled and that fadeth not 
away, reserved in heaven for you, who are kept by the power of 
God through faith unto salvation, ready to be revealed in the last 
time.” Only two parts, but what a sermon! The two parts are: 
1. that heaven is being preserved for us; 2. that we are being 
preserved for heaven. 

The Scriptures do teach that it is possible to fall from faith 
and to be lost. They set many examples of “temporary believers” 
before us. Those examples are also to serve as warnings to us, 
warnings not to rest our faith on the wrong foundation; they are 
warnings against ourselves. They warn us to be careful lest we 
make shipwreck of our faith. But the possibility of falling does 
not argue that we cannot and should not be certain of our preserva- 
tion in the faith for the reason that God promises to preserve our 
faith. Those promises give us the divine assurance, the certainty 
“in the highest degree,” that the possibility of falling will not in our 
case become a reality. And it will not! According to 2 Thess. 3,3 
“the Lord is faithful, who shall stablish you and keep you from 
evil.” If that does not include the evil of falling from grace and 
losing heaven, what does it include? Jesus says: “My sheep hear 
My voice; and I know them, and they follow Me; and I give unto 
them eternal life. And they shall never perish, neither shall any 
man pluck them out of My hand,” John 10, 27. 28. “Beautiful words, 
wonderful words, wonderful words of life!” Thereby Jesus assures 
us against the dangers from without and also against those from 
within; “He guarantees us,” as Hengstenberg expressed it, “against 
ourselves.” “No man” shall pluck me out of His almighty hand, 
also not this man, my own sinful flesh. Believing that, I confess: 
“IT believe in the life everlasting”; and confessing that, I believe, 
I know, and am sure, not only that there is eternal life, but also 
that there is eternal life for me, a life for which I shall be preserved 
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by the Lord and in which I shall ever be with Him. “He will give 
unto me and to all believers in Christ eternal life. This is most 
certainly true.” Therefore “unto Him that is able to keep us from 
falling and to present us faultless before the presence of His glory 
with exceeding joy, to the only wise God, our Savior, be glory and 
majesty and power both now and ever!” Jude 24. 25. 

The Christian’s certainty of his present state of grace and of 
his future entrance into heaven rests 


F. Not on his choice of God, but on God’s choice of him. 

The chief passages of Holy Writ supporting the above state- 
ment, Eph. 1,3—6 and Rom. 8, 28—30, are quoted in Dr. Schwan’s 
Short Exposition of Dr. Martin Luther’s Small Catechism to prove 
that a Christian can and should be sure of his salvation. True, the 
doctrine of predestination of which these passages treat is not milk 
for spiritual babes, for beginners in Christianity, but strong meat 
for more advanced Christians. But as meat will strengthen men 
and thus enable them to do their work in this world all the better, 
so this doctrine is set forth in Holy Scripture and revealed to us 
by the Holy Spirit to increase our faith and thus to make us better 
workmen in the service of our Savior. 

The negation in our thesis is, to a certain extent, a restatement 
of a preceding section of this essay. It states that Christian cer- 
tainty rests not on the Christian’s choice of God. Indeed not; 
that cannot be. Before conversion we could not choose God be- 
cause the carnal mind is enmity against God. And after con- 
version, or better, in conversion, we chose God only because He 
had already chosen us long before. The Formula of Concord says 
in Article XI: “The eternal election of God not only foresees and 
foreknows the salvation of the elect, but is also, from the gracious 
will and pleasure of God in Christ Jesus, a cause which procures, 
works, helps, and promotes our salvation and what pertains 
thereto.” Again we read in the same article: “All opiniones and 
erroneous doctrines concerning the powers of our natural will are 
thereby overthrown, because God in His counsel, before the time 
of the world, decided and ordained that He Himself, by the power 
of the Holy Ghost, would produce and work in us, through the 
Word, everything that pertains to our conversion.” And our 
beloved Church accepts the Formula of Concord because the doc- 
trinal statements contained therein are in full accord with the Word 
of God. Certainly the two sentences just cited are that. According 
to Acts 13,48 “as many as were ordained to everlasting life be- 
lieved.” Evidently the faith, the conversion of the people there 
referred to, was the result of God’s choice. The same is true of 
course today. God, before the foundation of the world was laid, 
and prompted only by His grace, “predestinated us unto the adop- 
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tion of children by Jesus Christ to Himself,” Eph. 1,5. Cf. Gal. 3, 26. 
And “whom He did predestinate [in eternity], them He also called 
[in time by the Gospel]; and whom He called, them He also 
justified; and whom He justified, them He also glorified,” for that 
was in eternity His object, that they should finally “be conformed 
to the image of His Son,” Rom. 8, 28—30. 

Can a believer, then, be sure that God has chosen him? If he 
cannot, who can? Oh, come, dear Christian, you are not ready to 
call God a liar, are you? You believe that Jesus redeemed you, 
a lost and condemned creature, from all sins, from death, and from 
the power of the devil, do you not? But you pray: “Lord, I be- 
lieve; help Thou mine unbelief’? Very well! He is seeking to do 
that very thing this very minute. You can and should be certain 
that God has chosen you because you believe the Gospel of His 
grace in Christ Jesus. Your faith is the effect; His choice in 
Christ before the foundation of the world is the cause. Hence you 
must be chosen of God. There can be no effect without the cause. 
And what is more, in the passages already quoted, and in all others 
in which God speaks of this matter, He speaks both of and to be- 
lievers only, Eph. 1,4; 1Thess.1,5; etc.; He speaks of and to you. 
Hence you and every believer with you can and should be sure, 
yes, as sure as God’s Word is sure, that He “hath from the begin- 
ning chosen you to salvation through sanctification of the Spirit 
and belief of the truth whereunto He called you by our Gospel to 
the obtaining of the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 2 Thess. 2, 
13.14. You and every believer with you can therefore and should 
rejoice and sing: 

Lord, ’tis not that I did choose Thee, 
That could never be, 

For this heart would still refuse Thee; 
Thou hast chosen me, 

Hast from all the sin that stained me 
Washed and set me free 

And unto this end ordained me, 
That I live to Thee. 

“Upon this [divine predestination] our salvation is so founded 
that the gates of hell cannot prevail against it.” “Thus this doc- 
trine affords the excellent, glorious consolation that God was so 
greatly concerned about the conversion, righteousness, and salva- 
tion of every Christian and so faithfully purposed it [provided 
therefor] that before the foundation of the world was laid, He 
deliberated concerning it, and in His [secret] purpose ordained 
how He would bring me thereto [call and lead me to salvation] 
and preserve me therein. Also, that He wished to secure my sal- 
vation so well and certainly that, since through the wickedness 
and weakness of our flesh it could easily be lost from our hands 
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or through the craft and might of the devil and the world be 
snatched and taken from us, He ordained it in His eternal pur- 
pose, which cannot fail or be overthrown, and placed it for preser- 
vation in the almighty hand of our Savior Jesus Christ.” (F.C.; 
Trigl., 1065. 1079.) 

The Christian’s certainty of his present state of grace and of 
his future entrance into heaven rests 


G. Not on anything in him, but solely on God’s Word outside 
of him. 

This thesis forms the natural summary and conclusion of this 
section treating the foundation of our Christian certainty. It ex- 
presses the teaching most characteristic of our Church and directs 
us in brief to the only sure foundation for our faith. We are spir- 
itually in the condition of a person falling. To stop our downward 
course to hell, we must lay hold of something outside of ourselves, 
and the only thing outside of ourselves that will hold our weight 
and completely break our fall, the only thing to which faith can 
safely cling, is the Gospel, the glad tidings of the grace of God in 
Christ Jesus. We must “grasp the Gospel as a tree or branch in 
the great flood,” says the Apology of the Augsburg Confession 
(Trigl., 213). That is as God wants it. Luther writes: “Gott will 
nicht leiden, dass wir uns auf etwas anderes verlassen oder mit 
dem Herzen hangen an etwas, das nicht Christus in seinem 
Wort ist. ... Der Glaube hat keinen andern Grund, darauf er 
bestehen koenne.” (XI, 453 ff.) “Dies ist die Ursache, dass unsere 
Theologie gewiss ist; denn sie bringt uns dahin, dass wir nicht 
auf uns selbst sehen, sondern gruendet uns auf das, was ausser 
uns (extra nos) ist, dass wir nicht bauen auf unsere Kraefte, Ge- 
wissen, Gefuehl, Person und Werke, sondern uns verlassen auf 
das, was ausser uns ist, das heisst, auf die Verheissung und Wahr- 
heit Gottes, welche nicht fehlen kann.” (IX, 509.) 


3. Its Fruits 


The Christian’s certainty of his present state of grace and of 
his future entrance into heaven bears fruit a hundredfold. 

For obvious reasons it leads the Christian to give God the 
honor due Him as the Author and Finisher of his faith and sal- 
vation. As we have seen, those who rely upon their own efforts 
to save themselves either wholly or in part and consequently boast 
of their own achievements, do not have this blessed certainty. 
Those who are certain are certain only because they attribute 
their entire salvation in its past, present, and future aspect to the 
grace of God alone. That being true, the very nature of Christian 
certainty must, as a matter of course, give all the glory to God 
alone, Col. 1, 12—14; 1 Pet. 1, 3—6; Eph. 1, 3; ete. 
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The certainty of salvation also buoys up the Christian and 
keeps him from sinking amid the billows of the troubled sea of 
life, Rom. 8,17—25; 1Pet.1,6; etc. Yes, Maclaren expressed it 
well: Faith, Christian certainty of salvation, is “the true anesthesia 
of the soul.” It tends to deaden the pain inflicted by the knife of 
affliction and trial with which the great Physician cuts off the life- 
destroying growths of sin. It quickly heals the wounds caused by 
the pruning-hook in the hands of the Husbandman as He lops off 
the dead twigs that the branches grafted into the Vine may bring 
forth more fruit, John 15,1—5. For how can one who is certain 
that God spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for his 
salvation believe that the very trials which he endures are anything 
but blessings in disguise from the bountiful hands of a heavenly 
Father, who does all things well? Ah, the persecutions of this 
world, the worst that the enemies of Christ and His Church can say 
or do, are powerless against the man, woman, or child who knows 
that life begins with the advent of death. Luther: 

And take they our life, 
Goods, fame, child, and wife, 
Let these all be gone, 

They yet have nothing won; 
The Kingdom ours remaineth. 

This certainty is the one true incentive, the power that impels 
Christians to show forth the praises of Him who has called them 
out of darkness into His marvelous light, 1 Pet. 2,9; it moves them 
to take an active part in the greatest work done on earth today. 
It lends meaning and force to the question: 

Shall we whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 
Shall we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny? 
And it supplies the answer, too: 
Salvation, O salvation! 
The joyful sound proclaim 
Till earth’s remotest nation 
Has learned Messiah’s name. 

In other words, the Christian’s certainty of his salvation brings 
about the very opposite of what our enemies accuse us of fostering 
by preaching the Gospel without any derogatory ifs, buts, or 
maybes. This Christian certainty —be it repeated —is Christian 
faith, and “faith worketh by love.” This love, the child of faith, 
is the parent of all virtue. “Faith and works are like the light 
and heat of a candle; they cannot be separated”; where you find 
one, you will find the other. “Put Christ into the heart, and you 
empty it of the world.” “The grace of God that bringeth salvation 
hath appeared [in Christ] to all men, teaching us [Christians] 
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that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world, looking for that 
blessed hope and the glorious appearing of the great God and our 
Savior Jesus Christ,” Titus 2,11 ff. As the world appears blurred 
and unattractive to the natural eyes that look upon it after they 
have been fixed upon the sun for a time, so the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life appeal the less to the 
Christian the more the eyes of his faith are fixed on the Sun of 
Righteousness. Yes, being justified by His grace, we are heirs ac- 
cording to the hope of eternal life, writes the apostle; and this, he 
says, “is a faithful saying, and these things I will that thou 
[O Titus, O pastor and teacher of the Church] affirm constantly 
that they which have believed in God might be careful to maintain 
good works,” Titus 3, 7. 8. 

So closely are Christian certainty and Christian life joined 
together, the latter being the fruit of the former, that a life of 
God-pleasing works is to the Christian an external proof, an out- 
ward testimony of the Holy Spirit, that he is in a state of grace. 
“In believers good works are indications of salvation.” (Trigl., 951.) 
By the presence of the former we can satisfy ourselves of the 
existence of the latter. Just as a few rays of sunlight breaking 
through a clouded sky argue for the presence of the sun above the 
clouds, so God-pleasing activity argues for the presence of Chris- 
tian certainty in our hearts. “Ye know that we have passed from 
death unto life because we love the brethren,” 1 John 3, 14. 

But in bringing out this fact, Dr. Pieper was always very 
careful to point out, too, that a Christian who is troubled by his 
sins imagines that his life is devoid of good works, and that there- 
fore he must be directed, in the final analysis, not to his works or 
anything in himself, but solely to the words and promises of God. 
(Dogm., II, 535.) The external testimony of our works must not 
be made the foundation of faith; for they are simply a cor- 
roborative witness for the existence of that certainty which is 
founded on the Gospel, and as such only we must appeal to them 
in our pastoral contacts with the souls in our care. 

This leads me to take over a short section of sound advice 
found in Dr. Pieper’s monumental work: “Hat die Ungewissheit 
ihren Grund in anhebender fleischlicher Sicherheit, z.B. im 
laessigen Gebrauch der Gnadenmittel oder im unachtsamen Wandel 
ueberhaupt, so ist mit Aufdeckung dieses Schadens, also mit der 
Anwendung des Gesetzes, zu beginnen. Von diesem Fall handelt 
2 Kor. 13, 5: ‘Versuchet euch selbst, ob ihr im Glauben seid; 
pruefet euch selbst!’ Hat die Ungewissheit ihren Grund in der 
Bloedigkeit des von der Suendenschuld geaengsteten Gewissens, 
so ist der Fall mit dem lauteren Evangelium zu behandeln, also mit 
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dem Hinweis auf die objektive Versoehnung, 2 Kor. 5, 19; Roem. 
4,25, und mit der Betonung der Tatsache, dass Gottes Gnade in 
Christo groesser ist als alle Suenden, Roem. 5, 20. 21.... Als Seel- 
sorger sehen wir uns auch solchen Faellen gegenueber, in denen der 
Patient — wir moechten sagen: mit einem gewissen Eigensinn — 
von uns den Beweis fuer die Existenz seines Glaubens begehrt. 
In solchen hartnaeckigen Faellen wird man mit Erfolg der Selbst- 
qual durch die Aufforderung ein Ende machen, die Frage nach 
dem frueheren Glauben auf sich beruhen zu lassen und jetzt die 
allen Suendern zugesagte Gnade im Glauben zu ergreifen.” (Dogm., 
III, 533.) 

To conclude, let us all resolve to take to heart what Dr. Walther 
writes in his Law and Gospel (p. 297) concerning the importance of 
being careful when engaged in our chief work: “Unspeakably 
great damage may be caused by one false sentence in a sermon. 
For instance, the preacher may administer an unwarranted reproof 
that is taken up by godly, conscientious Christians who are full of 
concern about-their souls and are working out their salvation 
with fear and trembling. When such sincere Christians observe 
in themselves something that the preacher has marked as a fault 
and as something by which men forfeit divine grace, they may 
become uncertain of their state of grace and imagine that they 
dare not believe that they will be saved.... Again, on an occasion 
when he should have administered a rebuke, he may have offered 
false comfort to the delight of all false Christians, who disregard 
all the rest of his sermon and lay hold of only that part which 
permits them to regard themselves as good Christians, when they 
are anything but that. Is it not an awful condition for a carnally 
secure person to get into and to remain in his blindness until the 
final summons consigns him to eternal perdition? Mistakes like 
these may happen even to a sincere pastor. In a moment of in- 
attention, when he is not on his guard and does not pray while he 
is writing his sermon, God may permit him to rely on his own 
strength in order to make him see the sorry results which he has 
achieved without prayer. ... Every one of your sermons must be 
the product of heartfelt prayer.” Indeed, with each sermon we 
must pray some such prayer as this: 

O let me never speak 
What bounds of truth exceedeth; 
Grant that no idle word 
From out my mouth proceedeth; 
And grant, when in my place 
I must and ought to speak, 
My words due power and grace, 
Nor let me wound the weak. (Hymn 346, 3.) 
Shelton, Wash. H. WarNEcK 
54 
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The Aims of Christian Education 


In discussing this topic, it may become necessary to touch upon 
a number of points which are closely related to it. Such points are 
matters pertaining to the transmission of information, teaching processes 
and procedures, the problem or task involved in the various acts con- 
nected with the stimulation of self-activity and the motivation of learn- 
ing, and other considerations pertaining to curriculum construction. 
All these points are properly included in what the German educators 
are pleased to call the Aufgabe of education. At the same time it 
would seem possible to distinguish between this and the objectives, or 
aims, of Christian education, those known in the technical vernacular 
of Germany as Ziele in the proper sense of the term. 

It may serve to clarify the discussion if we, first of all, quote defini- 
tions of a number of authors in the field. We shall do this without any 
particular order, our object here being merely to present various view- 
points. Emme and Stevick (An Introduction to the Principles of Re- 
ligious Education, chapter VI) state: “The ultimate aim of religious edu- 
cation should be: (a) To guide the growing personality into experiences 
that will entail a progressive discovery of the deeper meaning of the 
world and of human nature; (b) to guide the growing personality in the 
continuous process of reconstruction which his ideals and standards of 
action for self and fellows must undergo, stage by stage of his develop- 
ment; (c) to foster a consciousness of God and a loyalty to His will, 
for its untold value as a motive in the right control of conduct; (d) to 
help the growing personality to develop a resourcefulness of its own in 
the discovery of ways of putting his ideals and his loyalty to God into 
action.... The ultimate aim of religious education is to help the indi- 
vidual in his own continuous reconstruction and readjustments of his 
experience, increasingly to understand, appreciate, and participate in, the 
Christian way of living fruitfully in this world.” Of course we do not 
accept these views. 

In an effort to bring out both the individual and the social bearings 
of Christian education, G.A.Coe writes (A Social Theory of Religious 
Education, p.55): “The aim of Christian education becomes this: growth 
of the young toward and into mature and efficient devotion to the 
democracy of God and happy self-realization therein.” The general 
objectives of religious education are discussed by W.C. Bower (Religious 
Education in the Modern Church, chap. II) under four topics: “The state- 
ment of general objectives might well assume four forms: in terms of 
personal life, the development of a complete, satisfying, and effective 
Christian personality; in terms of knowledge, such acquaintance with 
racial religious experience as will help the learner to arrive at convic- 
tions of his own concerning the religious values of life; in terms of the 
Christian institution, an aware and effective Church as a specialized 
agency for the interpretation and promotion of Christian ideals and 
purposes; in terms of the great society, the gradual and progressive 
reconstruction of social relations and functions on a spiritual basis.” 

In his book How to Teach Religion, G. H. Betts, in chapter III, sum- 
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marizes the threefold aim which he has proposed in the following words: 
“The aim in teaching is therefore definite, even if it is difficult to attain. 
This aim may be stated in three great requirements which life puts upon 
the child and every individual: 1. Fruitful knowledge; knowledge of 
religious truths that can be set at work in the daily life of the child now 
and in the years that lie ahead. 2. Right attitudes; the religious warmth, 
responsiveness, interests, ideals, loyalties, and enthusiasms which lead to 
action and to a true sense of what is most worth while. 3. Skill in 
living; the power and will to use the religious knowledge and enthu- 
siasms supplied by education in shaping the acts and conduct of the 
daily life.” 

One of the most comprehensive statements of aims in religious edu- 
cation is presented by P.H.Vieth (Objectives in Religious Education, 
p. 80 ff.): 

“I. To foster in growing persons a consciousness of God as a reality 
in human experience and a sense of personal relationship to Him. 

“TI. To lead growing persons into an understanding and appreciation 
of the personality, life, and teaching of Jesus Christ. 

“III. To foster in growing persons a progressive and continuous de- 
velopment of Christlike character. 

‘TV. To develop in growing persons the ability and disposition to 
participate in, and contribute constructively to, the building of a social 
order embodying the ideal of the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. 

“VY. To lead growing persons to build a life philosophy on the basis 
of a Christian interpretation of life and the universe. 

“VI. To develop in growing persons the ability and disposition to 
participate in the organized society of Christians, the Church. 

“VII. To effect in growing persons the assimilation of the best re- 
ligious experience of the race as effective guidance to present experience.” 

To this L. L. Carpenter adds, in chapter II of Introduction to Religious 
Education, edited by Price: “A school of religion in a Christian church 
would certainly have as its primary purpose so to teach and guide the 
pupils that they will live the Christian life in the fullest sense of the 
word. This is in harmony with the Master Teacher’s Great Commission 
‘Go ye .. . and make disciples . . ., teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.’ Christian discipleship is surely an 
ultimate end for which we must strive.” 

In the excellent book Catechetics by Dr. M. Reu, Section IV (§ 23) 
is devoted to “The Aim of the Church in Religious Instruction,” and the 
author defines his own aim in religious education in these words: 
“The aim is (1) faithfully to imbed and anchor in the intellect of the 
rising generation all the holy truths upon which the life of the mature 
congregation fundamentally is based, by which alone it is constantly 
renewed, and without a knowledge of which one cannot possibly partici- 
pate in its entire life; (2) to stir the emotions to a vital interest in those 
truths; (3) to bend the will so that it may run in the paths in which the 
Holy Spirit, turning to account those truths in His own season, leads to 
personal faith and to participation in the life of the mature congrega- 
tion.” (P. 280.) 
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For the sake of variety and completeness we might include also the 
“second” great definition of the aim of education given by the English 
poet and educator John Milton when he writes: “The end of all educa- 
tion is for a child to gain the knowledge of God in Christ and out of 
that knowledge to love Him, to imitate Him, and to grow like Him.” 

Turning now to the field of German works of recent date in the 
field of catechetics, we find that Steinbeck (Evangelische Religions- 
paedagogik fuer Kirche und Schule) has included the thesis: “Das Ziel 
der christlich-kirchlichen Jugenderziehung ist ein religioes-sittliches: 
Erweckung des Glaubens und der Liebe als Prinzipien der Gemeinschaft 
mit Gott und des Dienstes am Naechsten.” (P.64.) And the discussion 
offered by Fendt (Katechetik: Einfuehrung in die Grundfragen des 
kirchlichen Unterrichts der Gegenwart) presents: Aufgabe (was ich 
lehren will), Darbietung, Erklaerung, Anwendung; and Ziel (was ich 
damit erreichen will), Erlebnis, Bewertung, Antrieb zur Tat. (P.60f.) 

These definitions and explanations, taken from authors whose in- 
terests show a very wide divergence and an interesting dissimilarity 
of viewpoints, were offered at the beginning in order to stimulate thought 
along the lines of Bible information. For, although we well know that 
the Bible is not a text-book of pedagogy, nevertheless both its peda- 
gogical maxims and its specific statements of objectives must be studied 
with painstaking care if we would understand what the Lord Himself 
demands as the objectives of Christian education. 

At the very head of our list we place the passages in which the 
Lord Himself states certain objectives in connection with the office and 
ministry of preaching and teaching. In the Great Commission we are 
told: “Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you,” Matt. 28, 19. 20, 
or, more literally: “Make disciples (learners) of all nations by bap- 
tizing . . ., by teaching them to observe all things.” In Mark 16, 15.16 
the commission reads: “Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; 
but he that believeth not shall be damned.” Another fundamental pas- 
sage is 2Tim.3,15—17: “From a child thou hast known the Holy 
Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto salvation through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus. All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, throughly 
furnished unto all good works.” We should take note here in particular 
of the 6m oldas, for St. expresses procedure, process, task, problem, 
function, or result, and of the fva, since this particle expresses aim or 
object. In other words, the first part of the sentence offers the Aufgabe 
of religious instruction, the second part the Ziel. For the sake of com- 
pleteness we may add here at once the other passage which is com- 
monly adduced when the purpose of teaching and learning is discussed, 
namely, Rom.15,4: “Whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning that we through patience and comfort of the 
Scriptures might have hope.” The Lord Jesus Himself states in His 
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last instructions to His disciples “that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in His name among all nations,” Luke 24, 47. A most 
illuminating passage is found in the Letter to the Romans, where that 
great teacher the Apostle Paul states: “How shall they believe in Him 
of whom they have not heard? ... So, then, faith cometh by hearing 
and hearing by the Word of God,” Rom.10,14.17. A similar important 
declaration is found Eph. 4,11—16, where the apostle speaks of the gift 
of apostles, pastors, and teachers: “for the perfecting of the saints 
(xQd¢ tov xatagtiondov tHv dylwv), ... that we henceforth be no more 
children . .., but may grow up into Him in all things.” 

Although these passages would already be sufficient to present the 
aims of Christian education, a few additional statements may well be 
added in order to show what God Himself expects by and through the 
work of the ministry. We offer them in their approximate chronological 
order, since it is interesting to note that the same thought runs through 
all the writings of the New Testament. Luke1, 74.75: “That we, being 
delivered out of the hand of our enemies, might serve Him without fear, 
in holiness and righteousness before Him, all the days of our life” 
(év édov6tyt xal Sixqootvy). 1 Thess. 4,3.7: “This is the will of God, 
even your sanctification. ... For God hath not called us unto unclean- 
ness, but unto holiness.” 2Cor.5,15.17: “He died for all that they which 
live should henceforth not live unto themselves, but unto Him which 
died for them and rose again.... Therefore, if any man be in Christ, 
he is a new creature.” Rom. 6, 4.22: “Even so we also should walk in 
newness of life. ... But now, being made free from sin and become 
servants to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness and the end ever- 
lasting life.” Eph.2,10: “We are His workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works, which God hath before ordained that we should 
walk in them.” Eph. 5, 25—27: “That He might sanctify and cleanse it 
with the washing of water by the Word . . ., that it should be holy and 
without blemish.” Phil.3,8—12: “I count all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus, my Lord, .. . that I may 
know Him and the power of His resurrection. Not as though I had 
already attained, either were already perfect, but I follow after if that 
I may apprehend that for which also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus.” 
Titus 2,11—14: “The grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared 
to all men, teaching us that (xadevovoa hdc iva), denying ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly in this 
present world, looking for that blessed hope and the glorious appearing 
of the great God and our Savior Jesus Christ.” 1Pet.2,24: “That we, 
being dead to sins, should live unto righteousness.” 2 Pet.3,18: “But 
grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ.” 
Heb. 12,14: “Follow peace with all men and holiness, without which no 
man shall see the Lord.” The number of passages could be augmented 
by dozens, but this may suffice for the present, a few additional verses 
being alluded to in a summary of aims offered below. 

With these passages the practise of the great teachers of the Bible 
agrees. Of John the Baptist the evangelist reports that he “did baptize 
in the wilderness and preach the baptism of repentance for the remission 
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of sins,” Mark 1,4. Or as Matthew reports the sum of his preaching, it 
consisted in the cry: “Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” 
Matt.3,2. Concerning the Savior we receive the same information; for 
the evangelist states with regard to the beginning of His ministry: 
“Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the Gospel of the kingdom of God 
and saying, The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand: 
repent ye and believe the Gospel,” Mark1,14.15. It was evidently the 
Lord’s aim to bring men to the knowledge of salvation through the 
Gospel. And the same objective is evident in the ministry of St. Paul. 
He writes: “I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ; for it is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth,” Rom. 1, 16. 


The gist of these passages, then, and of many others which could be 
adduced may be given in the statement: The aim of Christian education 
is to bring men to faith, to train them in a life of sanctification, and to 
keep them in faith unto life eternal. This is usually stated by the old 
Lutheran dogmaticians in some form like this: Finis theologiae salus 
hominum per gratiam Dei in Christo Iesu. This one principal aim is 
frequently subdivided by speaking of finis externus and internus. 
Baier puts it this way: ,,Finis theologiae revelatae duplex est: INTERNUS, 
qui consistit in actibus cognoscendi obiecta theologiae, non quomodo- 
cunque, sed quatenus accurate explicanda, confirmanda ac defendenda 
sunt, fidei et salutis hominum causa; et EXTERNUS, qui est ipsa fides et 
salus hominum, quaeque cum fide sunt coniuncta.” (Ed. Walther, I, 36.) 
In this connection Walther adduces statements from Calov, Quenstedt, 
Gerhard, and Meisner, who express themselves much along the same 
lines, as when Gerhard writes: ,ntermedius ac proximus finis est vel 
internus, INFORMATIO hominum ad vitam aeternam, vel externus, ipsa 
beatitudinis sive vitae aeternae coNsEcuTIO, Luc.1,77; Joh.5,39; 20 ult.; 
Rom. 15,4; 2 Tim. 3,16. Hoenecke (Ev.-luth. Dogmatik, I, 255) considers 
the objective only in connection with that of theology in the strictest 
sense and therefore states: “Der Zweck der Theologie ist die eigene 
Seligkeit und die des Naechsten (1Tim.4,16; 1Kor.9,22; Jak.5,10; 
Jud. 23). Doch ist die Seligkeit des Menschen nur beziehungsweise 
Zweck und soll einem hoeheren Zweck dienen, naemlich der Ehre Gottes, 
1 Kor.3,10; 12,3; 2Kor.3,3.” 

Referring now to Christian education alone, it is fully Scriptural to 
state as its aim the salvation of men through the grace of God in Christ 
Jesus as revealed in the Gospel. To this chief aim all other aims are 
ancillary and subordinate, although we may follow the suggestion of 
some of the educators whose definitions have been quoted at the 
beginning of this article. That is, we may roughly divide the aims of 
Christian education into two (or three) sections. For this function of 
the Christian ministry includes, first of all, the imparting of the knowl- 
edge of sin and grace (instruo), to which may be added the need of 
making the information thus imparted functional (educo). In other 
words, cognition and emotion go side by side. But the training in sanc- 
tification (doceo) must be connected with these two aims in the most 
intimate manner, so that volition will be the natural outgrowth and 
concomitant of cognition and emotion. 
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A fact which clearly appears from our study of the Scripture- 
passages quoted above is this, that in the subordinate aims we may not 
insist upon a mechanical sequence. For these aims are not separate 
objectives, but they are closely connected, interrelated, and integrated, 
and the emphasis placed upon the one or the other of these objectives 
will depend upon the pupils, upon the agency, and upon the attendant 
circumstances. In connection with the First Commandment, for example, 
the aim with reference to such as are still without Christ is to work the 
knowledge of sin. The aim with respect to such as are already children 
of God, but know the strength of the Old Adam, is to work daily con- 
trition and repentance on account of the absence of true fear, love, and 
trust in God and on account of the presence of various evidences of 
fine idolatry. And with regard to the Christians as such the aim in 
teaching this commandment will be to present a knowledge of the will 
of God pertaining to sanctification in the narrow sense as connected 
with this specific ordinance of God. Presenting justifying grace in con- 
nection with the First Commandment cannot possibly be a primary aim, 
but can merely be regarded as secondary, concomitant, and subordinate, 
with the purpose of making the application functional. 

The concept salus hominum as the Scriptural aim of education com- 
prises, according to the passages consulted, contrition over sin, acceptance 
of the Savior, together with a life of sanctification, and perseverance in 
faith. If we should desire to analyze this chief aim (Endzweck) of 
Christian education more specifically, we might, under the heading of 
subordinate or concomitant aims, suggest the following objectives. There 
is the evangelistic aim, which is employed in the case of such as have 
never heard of the Savior or as have not yet come to faith. In their 
case we must try to effect a knowledge first of sin (antecedent aim) 
and then of grace (consequent aim). Unless a person acknowledges 
himself to be a sinner according to the description given in Holy Scrip- 
ture, he cannot take hold of the salvation wrought by Christ for all men. 
But just as soon as the repentant sinner turns to the cross of the Savior, 
as did the thief on the cross or the jailer of Philippi, the aim and 
object of Christian education is effected, and if such a person should be 
called into eternity immediately after his conversion, he would most 
certainly be saved. 

But in the case of such pupils, both young and old, as have come to 
the knowledge of the Savior and have accepted the salvation offered in 
the Gospel, a second subordinate aim should be kept in mind, namely, 
that of the continuation in the Word. This might be called a con- 
comitant aim of justification or the functional aim. It must keep in 
mind the Christian’s need of a daily renewal, by which the Old Adam, 
through daily contrition and repentance, is drowned with all sins and 
evil lusts, so that a new man may daily come forth and arise who shall 
live before God in righteousness and purity forever. This objective may 
be said to include, above all (a) daily regeneration, Rom.6,4, which 
may frequently be identical with the first conversion, namely, when 
a person is fallen from grace (David; Peter); (b) growth in grace and 
in the knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ, 2 Pet. 3,18, which may either 
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be a steady process or one with crests and troughs; (c) sanctification 
and all good works, including prayer and worship, Titus 2,11; 1 Thess. 
4,3.7; (d) ability to try the spirits, 1 John 4,1; cp. John 10,5; (e) giving 
an account of one’s faith, 1 Pet.3,15; (£) contending for the faith once 
delivered to the saints, Jude3; (g) ability of examining oneself before 
partaking of the Holy Communion, 1Cor.11,23—29. With all these 
objectives is connected the aim of the preservation of the believer in 
the faith of the Savior to a blessed end, Rom.1,17, cp. with John 17, 3; 
Phil.3,12—14; Eph.1,3; 2,6; Col.3,2.4; Rom.6,22. The last-named 
passage, as a matter of fact, contains a summary of all the subsidiary 
objectives under the general aim of the salus hominum: “But now being 
made free from sin and become servants of God, ye have your fruit unto 
holiness and the end everlasting life.” If our teaching can reach this 
goal, we may regard ourselves as successful teachers of the Gospel.* 


1. Concerning God. 

a. A conscious relationship with God as Creator, Preserver, and Governor of 
the universe and the affairs of men, and a life philosophy based upon such 
relationship. 

b. A firm trust in Him as my loving Father through Jesus Christ. 

cA — te His sustaining power and majesty, which leads to worship 
and service. 


. Concerning Jesus Christ. 
a. Recognition of Jesus as Redeemer of the world, my personal Savior, my 
Substitute, and my Advocate with the Father. 
b. Loyalty to Him and His cause. 
c. Following His example in submission and service. 


. Concerning the Holy Spirit. 
a. Appreciation of full dependence on Him for faith and spiritual life. 
b. Acceptance of His life toward a life of sanctification. 
ec. An earnest effort to make my body His temple. 


. Concerning the Bible. 
a. Belief in the plenary and verbal inspiration. 
b. Acceptance of the Bible as the only guide of faith and life. 
ec. Disposition to seek in the Bible the solution of all life problems. 


. Concerning the Church. 
a. Understanding of the invisible Church as the communion of saints. 
b. Understanding of the nature and function of the so-called visible Church. 
ec. Disposition to participate in, and cooperate with, the work of the Church. 


. Concerning Self. 
a. An ever-deepening consciousness of my sin and the inability of working out 
my own salvation. 
b. A constant striving for growth in grace and in a sanctified life. 
c. The growing practise of seeking “joy in the Lord’ and meditating on the 
evidences of God’s infinite grace and goodness as these appear in my life. 


- Concerning My Fellow-men. 
a. Concern about the spiritual welfare of my fellow-men. 
b. Concern about the needs and the welfare of men in temporal affairs. 
c. Desire to reflect in my conduct and attitude toward my fellow-men my 
fellowship with God. 
. Concerning Eternal Life. 
a. Belief in the reality of a life after death. 
b. Firm hope in eternal life as my heritage of grace. 
c. Leading my life as a child of God, who, as a pilgrim here, seeks the 
heavenly home. 
{From the deliberations of the Committee on Sunday-school Teachers’ Training.) 
P. E. KReTzMANN 
* Norre.— If we should want to analyze subordinate objectives with refer- 


ence to content or subject-matter rather than with regard to the chief Scriptural 
aims (Aufgabe vs. Ziel oder Endzweck), we might suggest the following list: 
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Twenty-Fourth Sunday after Trinity 
1 Tuess. 5, 14—24 


Our text speaks of the sanctification of the Christian, that is, 
of the improvement of the Christian’s character; note well — the 
Christian’s character. The unbeliever is dead in sin. He must be 
born again before he can show evidences of newness of life. But 
the Christian is born again; he has passed from death unto life. 
This new spiritual life, however, is threatened with disaster. Just 
as infants are attacked by diseases and their very life is endangered 
by accidents, so the new spiritual life in the Christian is attacked 
by many foes. Great care is required therefore that this life may 
endure, may increase, and may prosper. In our text God instructs 
us in spiritual sanitation and hygiene so that the spiritual life in 
us may prosper, have a healthy development, and come “unto a 
perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.” Briefly stated, He answers the question: 


How May We Christians Grow in True Godliness? 

1. By guarding against 

a) An unruly spirit, v.14. Because we are sinful, we naturally 
are impatient of control. We hear men and women say, “I want to 
live my own life.” They do not want to be dictated to. We must 
be on our guard against this lawless spirit. God wants obedient 
children, not wilful, self-willed, unruly, and rebellious prodigals. 
We are not to be like Reuben, who, when the notion took him, be- 
came disobedient, rebellious, self-willed; Absalom; the sons of 
Samuel. 

b) Impatience. Just because we are in earnest about doing 
God’s will and because we wish other Christians to do the same, 
we may become impatient towards those who are weak, those who 
have not reached the grade of virtue which, we think, they ought 
to have reached. Virtuous and godly persons are often in danger 
of becoming impatient with their fellow-Christians. This is no 
small fault. Thereby we wound and repel those who are beginning 
to walk in God’s ways. Text: “Be patient,” etc. v.14. God and 
others have patience with us, more than we think, Titus 2, 2; 
Heb. 12, 1. 

c) The wish to avenge ourselves, v.15a. Every one of us is 
inclined to render evil for evil. And it is so easy to excuse this 
sin, to say to ourselves: I am not going to allow any one to step 
on me or to make a fool of me. 

We Christians have some one who is in charge of avenging us, 
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Rom. 12,19. To revenge yourself is not only sinful, it is soul- 
destroying, it will cause you to hate your neighbor and become 
a murderer. It is also very foolish. You are undertaking some- 
thing that is impossible for you, and you are taking it out of the 
hand of One who understands His business perfectly. How foolish! 
Let us ever remember how much God has forgiven us and that we 
daily pray: “Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who 
trespass against us.” (Application.) 
But it is not sufficient to guard against these sins. 


2. We are to follow that which is good, v. 15b. 


a) “Comfort the feeble-minded, support the weak.” We are to 
be especially kind to the unfortunate and the suffering, those who 
are discouraged. Satan is tempting some of these poor souls to 
despair. They may have had disappointments and losses. It is 
a blessed work to support such and to cheer them with comfort 
from God’s Word, to assure them of your sympathy, your willing- 
ness to help, and your intercession, 2 Tim. 1, 16—18; 1 Sam. 23, 16. 

b) While doing this, we are to “pray without ceasing.” Oh, 
how much there is to pray for, for ourselves and for others! 
Some have thought that it is impossible to pray without ceasing. 
But we never stop thinking, and as we think, we ought to accom- 
pany every thought with a prayer, with sighings to God that He 
would guide, that He would bless, that He would help, support, 
confirm, all who are in need of His almighty assistance. At night 
we ought to fall asleep with a prayer, and as we face each morning 
a new day, we ought to pray. 

c) “Rejoice evermore.” God does not wish us to obey Him 
with groans and tears as if we were condemned bond-slaves. While 
we avoid the evil, while we pray and do good, we should rejoice. 
“In everything give thanks.” There is no true prayer without 
thanksgiving. If we but give thought to it that God has lifted from 
us the heaviest burden, the curse of our sin; that Jesus has suffered 
for us the pangs of damnation which we deserved, then why should 
not our whole life be a life of thanksgiving and praise? ‘True: 
Acts 14, 22; but: Rom. 8,18. We are to be cheerful Christians. Dis- 
couragement, wailing, despair, are so many accusations against 
God, as if He were making a mistake, as if He were injuring us, 
whereas in reality He is blessing us. 

d) Therefore let us not quench the spirit, v.19. If others wish 
to sing God’s praise, let us not discourage them; and if God moves 
us to praise, let us give way to it, glorify His holy name. David; 
Luther; Paul Gerhardt. 

e) There is nothing that will help us so much in this as giving 
attention to prophesying, that is, giving attention to the Word of 
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God. There we have the testament of God which appoints us heirs 
of the inheritance undefiled and that fadeth not away. 

f) And in all this we are to be circumspect, not accept every- 
thing that is offered to us, but: vv. 21. 22; cf. Neh. 6, 3; 
Gen. 33, 12—17. 

But “Who is sufficient for these things?” Our text has an 
answer. 


3. We should always be and remain mindful that God is faithful. 

a) V.24. He is the One who has enlightened you, called you 
out of darkness into His marvelous light. He is the One who has 
enriched you with this treasure. He has begun a good work in 
you. You have tasted the sweetness of God’s blessings in body 
and soul. 

b) This God is not going to forsake you now. He is not going 
to undo what He has done; He is not going to leave undone what 
He has begun, Phil.1,6. Text, v.23. God has not called us to be 
robbers, thieves, murderers, but He has called us to be children in 
the family of a perfect heavenly Father and to become more and 
more like Him. It is to be a permanent adoption; and after we 
have passed the trials, endured the training, there will come the 
glory of eternal blessedness. Let us therefore not give way to dis- 
couragement, let us not allow any evil or any evil one to mislead 
us, to change our minds, but: v. 15b. 

Our text closes with a sincere and consoling prayer for us 
Christians. That very prayer teaches us that God is the One who 
must work in us. He is the Husbandman who has engrafted us 
branches in the true Vine Jesus Christ, John 15,1.2. And He, 
through His Word and Sacraments, will continue to bless us, to in- 
crease in us true godliness. The pastor sows the Seed, the pastor 
waters the plant, but God gives the increase, 1 Cor.3,6. Let us be 
very careful that we do not interfere with His blessed work. Let 
us repeat this prayer of our text, v.23. Let us with true sincerity 
of heart and fervency sing: Hymn 347. — Heb. 13, 20. 21. 

Martin S. SoMMER 


Twenty-Fifth Sunday after Trinity 
Hes. 10, 32—39 

Much emphasis in present-day religion upon life in this world. 
Social gospel. Diesseitsreligion. Modernism, having given up the 
Biblical teaching of bodily resurrection, of Judgment, of heaven, 
finds it necessary to emphasize a shallow religion of morality for 
this world only or at least chiefly for this world. 

The Bible does not forget to emphasize that our religion is to 
be a “workaday” religion, Luke 1, 74. 75; 2 Cor. 5, 15; Matt. 5, 15; 
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Gal. 6, 10. But the Bible above all things points to the time after 
death, to heaven, Matt. 6,20; 2Cor.5,1. It is just the thought of 
heaven, future relief, rest, bliss, which it uses to make the troubles 
of this life bearable, to encourage to greater consecration and 
faithfulness. This is the message of our text. Let us consider 


The Certain Hope of Heavenly Bliss 


1. It produces patience in suffering 
2. It encourages faithfulness unto salvation 


1 


a) Study of context reveals a very serious warning against 
apostasy, Heb. 10, 26. 29.31. In place also today. Large numbers of 
those who at one time were Christians, Lutherans, accepted the 
truth, have gone with the world. But after this warning against 
apostasy the apostle suddenly begins with an admonition to pa- 
tience in suffering and of faithfulness to Christ, and his motivation 
is the certain hope of heaven, a better and more enduring sub- 
stance, v. 34c. 


b) Introducing the subject of suffering and persecution, the 
apostle refers to the former days, v.32. These former days were 
the days of their first love, when they were so filled with love 
and zeal for the saving truth which had come into their hearts 
that they considered it an honor to suffer. Cp. Acts 8,1; 12, 1. 
Not an easy matter; for it was a fight of affliction, a bitter wrestling 
with afflictions, to which they were not accustomed. It is well to 
remember former days, days of blessings and joys, days of trials 
and afflictions. We forget so readily. The rush of present time 
wipes out impressions so quickly. It is well for Christians to sit 
down and think, to meditate upon circumstances of former life, 
upon the ways of God in all those days. 


” c) The nature of their suffering. V.32b had already indicated 
the intensity of the struggle. V.33 indicates that some of the 
trouble was personal. “Made a gazing-stock” means they were 
made a spectacle. In case of martyrdom in the arena, when cast 
before wild beasts, this was true in the fullest sense of the term. 
Here it means to be made the center of derision and scorn. Also 
suffered with others, v.33 b, with Paul in particular, v.34, evidenc- 
ing a Christian spirit of sympathy and compassion with brethren. 
This spirit is often lacking today. During depression we did not 
always show proper sympathy to suffering brethren. Often did 
nothing for them, but left all matters of help to Government or 
other agencies. Early Christians were willing even to give up 
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their goods for the sake of the Gospel. They knew higher pos- 
sessions, Matt. 6,20; Luke 12, 33. 


d) What made these people so willing, so patient in suffering? 
Text, v.34c. Knowledge of higher possessions, of better days in 
the future, made them willing to bear everything for the Gospel’s 
sake. Same should be true today. Just as a person is willing to 
undergo a painful operation because he hopes for a better day, 
better health, so we Christians, with the certain hope of heaven in 
our heart, should be able to bear the greatest affliction. Your cross 
may be heavy today; assurance of future bliss should lighten it 
greatly. 

2 


a) The certain hope of future bliss also encourages the Chris- 
tian to be faithful unto the end, vv. 35.36. “The remembrance of 
what they had already endured and the consciousness of their 
lasting possession in heaven are the best and most urgent motives 
to keep the Christian steadfast and cheerfully confident.” (Kretz- 
mann, Pop. Com.) 

b) The effort to remain faithful must be constant, but it will 
not last too long, v.37. The coming of Christ will relieve the Chris- 
tian, bring him to his goal. Christ comes when He calls Christian 
home in hour of death. Christ will not delay too long. Cp. Hos. 
2,3.4; Is. 26. Just when trouble seems greatest, the Lord “mighty 
to help” will come. Therefore: Heb. 10, 23. 


c) Faithfulness is not our own merit. We remain true only 
through the power of God, 1 Pet. 1,5, operating through the Gospel, 
Hab. 2,4; Rom.1,17. Stress the need of regular use of the means 
of grace, churchgoing, attendance at Lord’s Table, family worship, 
private study of Bible. 


d) Dangers of backsliding, v. 38b. 2 Pet. 2,20; Heb. 10, 26. 
Show your own church-members what faithlessness, spiritual care- 
lessness, will lead to. 


e) V.39. Commendation of faithful hearers. V.39a shows 
that the writer of the epistle has good opinion of his people. V.39b 
shows that it is the hope of heaven, “the saving of the soul,” that 
is the highest incentive to faithfulness unto the end. Cp. Rev. 2, 10; 
3,11. As the runner continues in the race because he sees the goal 
ahead, the crown of victory, so we Christians are faithful unto the 
end because of the crown of eternal salvation beckoning us. Pic- 
ture the glories of heavenly bliss and make final appeal to be 
willing to suffer, to serve, to be steadfast and faithful. 


E. L. RoscHKE 
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Twenty-Sixth Sunday after Trinity 
Rev. 2, 8—11 


At the end of the calendar year many contracts expire. At 
such a time we are naturally confronted by the question, Shall the 
contracts be renewed? (Give examples.) 

This Sunday brings to a close another church-year. While 
our contract with God does not expire at the end of the church- 
year, — never, in fact,— yet we shall be able to enter the new 
church-year with greater cheerfulness and satisfaction if we pause 
today to let the Bible answer for us the question: Shall I continue 
to follow Jesus faithfully, or shall I join that vast number who 
annually turn back and walk no more with Him? Cf. John 6, 66. 


“Be Thou Faithful unto Death” 
1. That admonition is needed. 


a) Suffering is one of the greatest stumbling-blocks in a Chris- 
tian’s life. Most people find it difficult to understand why Chris- 
tians trying to live their life in keeping with God’s will should 
suffer. Every pastor again and again hears the complaint: “I go 
to church, I try to do what is right, why must I suffer this way?” 
The situation becomes even more disturbing when faithfulness to 
God brings on suffering — persecution. Seems as though God were 
going back on us. Wrestling with that difficulty, many people find it 
difficult to continue following Jesus cheerfully. “What’s the use!” 

Yes, suffering for the Master is often more difficult than labor- 
ing for Him. Persons whose enthusiasm knows no bounds when 
they are privileged to render heroic services for Christ often lose 
heart completely when they have to suffer in spite of their disciple- 
ship, yes, because of it. 

b) Hence the admonition in ‘the text is needed, “Be thou 
faithful,” etc. aa) We need to be reminded that we can expect 
suffering even though we are faithful followers of Jesus. The text 
is addressed to the congregation at Smyrna. One of seven. All 
seven reproved with exception of two; Smyrna one of the two; 
faithful congregation. At the same time it had to suffer. “Tribula- 
tion” — persecution, Jewish and Gentile hostility. “Poverty” — 
owing perhaps to confiscation of property by hostile government 
or boycotting. Because of their poverty they could not defend 
themselves. Seeing money slip away from us is a trying ordeal. 
“Blasphemy” — mockery of those who posed as God’s chosen 
people, yet were everything but that. “Prison” — greater tribula- 
tions still coming. Being a faithful follower of Jesus is no protec- 
tion against suffering in this world. God is not “going back on us” 
when He lets us suffer. 
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bb) We need to be reminded that we can expect suffering 
because we faithfully follow Jesus. The tribulations mentioned in 
the text might have been escaped had the Christians of Smyrna 
renounced Jesus. Many an abuse in this world can be escaped 
if we cease following Jesus. 

ce) We need to be reminded that God expects us to be faithful 
in spite of the suffering which such faithfulness brings with it. 

dd) “Faithful unto death” is significant. Evidently a martyr’s 
death is meant. Not only does Jesus mean to say that we are to 
remain faithful until such a time when God will call us out of 
this world through death; we should remain faithful to Him even 
though our faithfulness be rewarded by martyrdom. If even 
a martyr’s death is no excuse for turning back, then lesser dis- 
comforts are certainly no excuse. Jesus wants us to continue 
faithfully following Him regardless of the cost. 

Since such faithfulness is not an easy task, the solemn ad- 
monition in the text is needed. 


2. That admonition should be heeded. 


a) Because it is uttered by Jesus. “First ... Last,” the Eternal 
One. What He says is final; when we follow His command, we are 
safe. “Dead... alive,” Lord of death; to Him we can entrust our- 
selves safely even though we be dead. 

b) Because He who utters that admonition knows what is in- 
volved. “I know.” Not blindly giving orders, failing to see the 
harm that might come to those who follow those orders; He is 
well aware of what is before us; He does not demand the im- 
possible of us, 1 Cor. 10, 13. 

c) Because the suffering which a Christian must endure does 
not bring actual harm. “Fear none of those things,” etc. 


d) Because the sufferings are intended to test us (and 
strengthen us). “That ye may be tried.” 

e) Because God holds in check those who trouble us. “Ten 
days” — figurative, indicating a definite limit. The devil is like 
a dog chained to a tree; within the radius of the chain he can do 
much damage, but he cannot go as far as he wants to. Example 
of Job. 


f) Because a life far superior to life here on earth awaits 
those who remain faithful. “Crown of life.” “Not... hurt of the 
second death,” hell, Rev. 20,14; 21,8. Cp. Matt. 10, 28. 

g) Our faithfulness or unfaithfulness to God should not be 
determined by what will befall us today or tomorrow; let us con- 
sider what eternity has in store for us and on the basis of that 
make our decision. 
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h) Remaining faithful unto death is not within the ability of 
human will-power. Think of Peter. “The spirit is willing,” etc. 
We need the aid of God’s Spirit. We need the means of grace, 
through which the Spirit of God operates. We need regular com- 
munion with God in prayer. “Watch and pray.” 


Conclusion. —It is possible that the “angel” (pastor) of the 
congregation at Smyrna, to whom the words of the text were 
addressed originally, was the famous Polycarp. Be this as it may, he 
was later bishop of Smyrna. In 168 A.D. he suffered martyrdom, 
having replied to the proconsul’s demand to recant: “Fourscore 
years and six I have served the Lord, and He never wronged me; 
how, then, can I blaspheme my King and Savior?” May God give 
us such faithfulness! Hymn 378. RuDOLPH PRANGE 


Day of Humiliation and Prayer 
Hes, 12, 12—17 


The first of Luther’s Ninety-five Theses impresses upon us that 
our whole lives are to be one continuous repentance. But a Day of 
Humiliation and Prayer such as we are observing today is a special 
admonition to acknowledge and lament our sins and ask God’s for- 
giveness. In doing so, we bring our God the homage and worship 
due Him. 

As did Pharaoh’s butler, so let us today say with penitent 


heute: “I do Remember My Faults This Day” 


1. I have failed in my duty to myself 
2. I have failed in my duty to others 
3. Above all, I have failed in my duty to my God 


1 


a) Vv.12.13. The holy writer recurs here to what he has 
spoken about in v.1, where he compares the Christians to athletes 
that are contending for a prize and are putting forth all their skill 
and strength in doing so. He exhorts his readers to recover from 
their faint-heartedness and become zealous and determined to 
bring the struggle for mastery to a successful end. His very words 
accuse them by implication of spiritlessness. — Must we not admit 
that we, too, have been faint in the presence of trials and have thus 
deprived ourselves of the very blessings these were to bring us? 
Have we not seen in our troubles only crosses instead of the means 
to attain crowns? Have we not let them be burdens to weaken us 
when they were intended to be means to strengthen us? Have we 
not thus hindered the development of our spiritual life to its full 


purposes? 
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b) These faults we should not only admit but correct. By 
God’s grace we should resolutely determine to advance in the way 
of holiness for the sake of the “lame,” the weak, whom our lack of 
consistency might easily give reason to stumble, but especially for 
our own sake, too, since by remissness and vacillation we may in 
the end “fall short of the grace of God.” Sicthfulness will result in 
our falling behind, and it may prevent us from reaching the goal 
and result in our never “seeing the Lord.” 


2 


a) I have not “followed peace with all men,” v.14. Often have 
I harbored a grudge against my neighbor and refused to forget a 
wrong or slight. I have not been free from malice and vindictive- 
ness. I have frequently delighted in retaliating, repaying evil with 
evil. Thus I have not only retarded my own spiritual growth, but 
injured the growth of others. I have allowed this or that “root of 
bitterness,” v. 15, to spring up to the great harm of the Church and 
the “defiling” of many. Oh, may we all remember these faults this 
day with sorrowful hearts and by God’s grace determine to root 
them up and cast them out! 

b) Then, too, let us this day remember that we have not 
exercised that diligent care over our brethren that our Christian 
duty demands, vv. 13.15. We have not helped the weak among us 
to grow as we should have done, neither have we always watched 
over them lest they go astray. Brotherly admonition is sadly 
neglected among us. While it is the special duty of pastors to 
“look diligently” to the flock entrusted to them, the holy writer 
plainly indicates in v.15 that all members of a Christian congre- 
gation should exercise a loving oversight over one another. How 
much better would matters stand among us if every Christian 
would look upon himself as his “brother’s keeper”! One important 
reason for Christians to gather together into congregations is that 
they may practise a loving supervision over one another. 


3 


a) Vv.14b.16a. How solemn this word: “Follow holiness, 
without which no man shall see the Lord.” Plain, simple words, 
but sharp and powerful. They remind us of Lev. 19,2; Matt. 5, 48. 
To cleanse us from our natural sinfulness, Jesus shed His precious 
blood, and by the gracious working of the Holy Spirit through the 
means of grace we shall wash ourselves by faith in Jesus’ blood. 
And by such faith we shall then turn away from sin and in our 
daily life prove ourselves to be Jesus’ own by fighting sin, world, 
and Satan and walking ever more perfectly before God in newness 
of life. Such sins as fornication, v. 16, and other gross immortality 

55 
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the Christian will shun. He will strive to keep his thoughts clean 
and his lips pure. Are we as we should be in thoughts, words, 
and deeds? 

b) Then let us in all earnestness ask ourselves whether we 
duly value the things that are of God. Vv.16.17 tell us of Esau’s 
sin. Do we esteem spiritual things as highly as we should? Are 
we not in danger of esteeming the things of this world, temporal 
things, higher than we should? Esau is a type of the worldly- 
minded person, since he sold his birthright for a “morsel of meat.” 
In doing so, he lost the blessing of the first-born. 

Esau’s later regrets and all his pleadings were unable to undo 
the results of his “profanity.” 

May Esau be a warning to us! Let us ever realize how sinful 
it is to sell our spiritual blessings, which Christ gained for us 
with such a tremendous price, and always bear in mind how short- 
sighted we should be to exchange the salvation of our immortal 
souls for the fleeting pleasures of this life. 

Well for us if we with contrite hearts recognize and acknowl- 
edge our sins against ourselves, our fellow-men, and our God and 
then ask God to give us grace to do better in the future. God will 
surely hear our prayer and grant us His gracious help, Ps. 32, 
1.2.7.11; Is. 41,10. F. J. LANKENAU 
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Rirde und Sdule 


Dariiber fpricht fich D. Theodor Kaftan (fF 25. November 1932) in feinen 
,€rilebniffen und Beobadtungen” (2. Wufl., 1931) in einem Crfurs gur 
Schilderung feiner Tatigfeit als preupifder Regierungs- und Sdulrat 
grund{ablid aus. Wir teilen aus diefem feinem Crfur3 einiges mit, 
was auch fiir die Veurteifung unjer3 fynodalen chriftliden Schulwefen3 von 
getviffem Sntereffe ift. Wenn eS auch nicht ohne weitere’ auf unfer ftaats- 
freieS und firchliche3 Gemeindefdhulwefen aniwendbar ift, jo finden fich doch 
aivifdjen der (jtaatliden) chrijtliden Volf3jdule, mie Kaftan fie fannte, und 
der Lutherifdhen chrijtliden Gemeindefdule Verithrungspuntte, die feine Dar-z 
lequng fiir un3 beachtenSwert macjen. Luthers Schulideal ijt im hohen- 
gollernfden Deutfdhland und gumal in Preugen nie vertwirflidt worden. 
Ob e3 bei un3 noch in jeder Hinjficht fich findet, fann in Frage gejtellt werden, 
wenigiten3 da, two unfere Gemeindejdulen in Gefahr ftehen, ihren firchlichen 
Charafter durch gu grofe Angleichung an da3 amerifanijde Staat3-Frei- 
fchultwefen mehr und mehr abguftreichen. (Der Sperrdrud ijt bom Cinfender, 
two nicht ander3 angegeben.) Qn einem hrijtliden Staat3iwefen jtehen 
Kirche und Sdule, wie gefHidgtlid, foaud aus der Natur der 
Dinge Heraus zgueinander in intimen Begiehungen. Yn der Hrift- 
lidhen SKulturwelt ijt die Gdule eine Todter der KRirdhe. Bh 
tweif, wads Dagegen eingetwandt wird; aber, auf das Gange gejehen, ift das 
gejchichtlic) fo. Was einjt bet uns fich entwidelte, miederholt fic) heute 
nod) je und je da, wo die Kirde durd) die Miffion vordringt, namentlid 
unter den Naturvolfern. Bolts firdel) und Voll3 fchule find und blei- 
ben aufeinander angetviefen, folange e3 fich um ein Griftlid geartetes 
Staatswefen handelt.2) Dabet fteht durdaus gur Frage, wie die Lebens- 
begiehungen diefer beiden grogen Faktoren de3 VolfSleben3 gu ordnen find. 
Gegeben find nur LebenSbegiehungen als foldje. C3 gab eine Beit, da die 
Schule fogufagen gum MRefjort der Kirche gehodrte, ein Tatbeftand, der, aus 
Der Gefdicte ertwadchfen, eine gahe LebenSdauer gehabt hat. Cr erjdien 
feinergzeit al3 felbftverftandlich, und das fo fehr, dag e3 bis in unjere Beit 
finein in einfaden Bolfsfreijen, wie ich das perfonlic) vielfach erfahren 
habe, nicht berftandlid) mar, dah e3 twenigftenS bet der Volfsfdules) 
fo nicht mehr war. Der lebte Reft der alten Ordnung hatte fid, fdhein- 
bar wenigften$, erhalten in der fogenannten geiftliden Schulinfpeftion 
[das heift, Der Ort3paftoren].... Das Schulauffichtsgefeb von 1872 war 
feine3tweg3 nur eine Klarung de3 Veftehenden, wielmehr eine tief einjchnei- 
Dende Wnderung eines jahrhundertealten Tatbeftande3.4) Gang unabhangig 
davon, twas man beabfidtigte,!) wie davon, tie man diefen Vorgang 
beurteiltel) — e3 twar fo. Der Kern diefes Gefebes tar der, dak der 
Geiftliche [Der Paftor] hinfort nicht mehr als folder der Snfpeftor der 
Schulen feiner Gemeinde tar. Damitl veritarb die geijtlide Schul- 


1) Sperrdrud bon Raftan. 2) Bei un8 in Wmerifa ift der Staat nist driftlid, 
will aber neutral gegen jede Religion fein. 3) Das geht auf Luthers Sculideal guriicd. 
4) Dab ein Paftor Seelforger fiir grok und fein in der Gemeinde fein foll und ift. 
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infpeftion im eigentliden Ginn. Dak gunachft fachlich menig geandert 
wurde, taufdte dariiber hintweg. Wllmabhlic&h aber fam das, twas vor fic ge- 
gangen tar, gum Vorjdein. ... Und al8 gar die Lofalinfpeftion [der 
Paftoren] da allenthalben aufgehoben ward, two die Schulen feds Klafjen 
umfagten, da tvard twohl allen far, was das Schulauffidhtsgefeb gu bedeuten 
hatte... . Go war eS um die Sdhulinjpeftion beftellt gu der Beit, da id 
der Schulvertwaltung angehdrte (1880—1885).... Wenn ich trobdem in 
meiner Damaligen Stellung Vedenfen trug, die Vefeitigung der fogenannten 
geiftliden Schulinfpeftion gu fordern, beftimmte mid nicht Bequemlicdfeit, 
fondern die Wuffaffung, in diefer Weife [durch Lofalin{peftion der Pajtoren] 
bleibe da8, tworauf e3 mir anfam, der Hriftlide Charafter der Volf3- 
fdule, immer nod am beften gewwahrt. Bu der al3 Erfab in Wusficht ge- 
ftellten firdhliden Leitung des ReligionSunterrigts hatte 
id) fo, tie fie bom Minifter Falf in feinem Crlak bom 18. Februar 1876 
ausgelegt war, nur ein fehr befchranfte3 Vertrauen. Dérpfeld3 Wusfiih- 
rungen blieben nicht ohne Cindrucd. Aber ebenfowenig blieben mir die 
SHwaden feiner Vetweisfiihrung verborgen. Geine Veanjtandung der Bez 
fabigung der Geijtlicjen liek fich gewifR Durd) Veifpiele belegen, war aber in 
ihrer Verallgemeinerung nicht gutreffend; auch lief fich, was Hier fehlte, un- 
fchwer ergangen. Gonderlich aber fiel in Getwidt, dak Dorpfeld feine WXuf- 
fafjung mit der Forderung einer Schulverfafjung verquidte, twelde die 
Volf€sfahule, die ihrem Wefen nach eine Hilfsanftalt der Faz 
milie ift, tie eine Parallele von Kirche und Staat geftaltete [da3 foll 
twohl heigen: ihr ohne Religion eine Stellung tie in Wmerifa gutvied]. 
Damit vberlor er den realen Voden unter den Fiifen.“ —n 


Genefis der Union in Dentidjland 


Dariiber fagt Kaftan in ,Erlebniffe und Beobadhtungen“: ,,Nach der 
Lehre de Staatsfirdentum3 haben fich Staat und Kirde tunlichft gu decfen. 
Solange man mit fonfeffionellen Staaten gu tun hatte, madhte das twenig 
Not. WTS aber Deutfdland aus dem GHexenfeffel de3 Wiener RKongrejfes 
neugeordnet entftieg, fanden fich vielfach bi8her getrennte Lutherijde und 
reformierte Gebiete in einem Gtaat gufammengefapt. Daraus wurde 
dann ftaatsfirdlic) der Wunfch geboren, diefe Gebiete Firdhlich gu verbinden, 
und gtwar um fo mehr, alS folche Verbindung politifde Dienfte gu leiften 
berfprac) bet der Verfehmelgung der gufammengetwiirfelten StaatSgebiete gu 
einem Gtaat. Go 3. B. in Vaden, two das badifde Luthertum fich wider- 
ftandslo03 in die Union einbegiehen und gar reformiert geftalten VieR. Nod 
erbaulider al8 in Baden vollgog fich die Union in der frohliden Pfalz. Mean 
erfundigte fidj, ob die Union die Kirdenfteuer erhihe; al3 dad befriedigend 
beantivortet tourde, hieR e3: Nur gul Grofgiigige, von firdlidem BVer- 
ftandnis geugende Gedanfen vertrat damals der Varmer Miffionsin{peftor 
D. Fabri. Gr wollte, damit gugleich der fonfeffionellen Cigenart der ein- 
gelnen Provingen Mechnung tragend, die altpreukifde Staatstirde in Pro- 
bingialfirden auflojen, mit denen dann die neuprobvinglidjen Rirdjen unter 
ein lofe3, wefentlid) auf die Veriwaltung befdjranfte3 Oberregiment gujam- 
mengefaBt twerden follten. Wber dad entiprach nidt dem Stolz der Alt- 
preugen auf ihre ,grofe' Rirde. Gut ftaatstirdlid) gedrillt, wuften fie nidt 
Dab die Rirde in der Cingelgemeinde pulfiert, nidjt mie der Staat in der 
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Zujammenfaffung. Yn Preugen fam verftarfend der Wunjd) de3 Landes- 
errn hingu, den Btwiefpalt gwifden feinem Haufje und feinem Lande, den 
Xohann Sigismund durd) feinen ithertritt gur reformierten Mirdje herbei- 
gefiihrt hatte, gu ibertwinden. SRirdlich tourde folder Unionsmade um fo 
weniger tviderftanden, alS dad firdhlide Vetwuptfein damals vom Rationalis- 
mu3 auf einen grofen Tiefftand heruntergetwirt{dhaftet tar und als aud 
das neuertwadte Glaubensleben fid) nod) im Stadium groper Verfchtwommen- 
heit befand. CSelbjt unterridtete Manner verftanden nicht Luthers tiefgriin- 
digeS Wort in Marburg ,Xhr abt einen andern Geift als wir. Go fam e3 
gu den gemadjten Unionen. Gie twollten bereinfaden und vertvirrten, twoll- 
ten einigen und gerfpalteten, wollten Frieden fdjaffen und gebaren Streit. 
Ware uns die Union3fade erfpart geblieben, Hatten wir im ebangelifden 
Deutfhland nur lutherifde und reformierte Kirden; jet fommen unierte 
hingu. Diefe find twieder unter fich fo verfdieden, dag fie felbjt unter 
eines Staates Dach fic) nicht vereinigen fonnten. Das Luthertum war in 
Kreuken fo lebendig, dak e3 fich felbft in der Bildung der lutherifden Frei- 
fire nicht erfchopfte, fondern die Landedfirde gang, dem Luthertum in 
ifrem Gdofge noch Rechnung gu tragen, tvas dann dadurdh gefdah, dak die 
preugifde Union fich allmablich (1834, fraftiger 1852) aus einer abjorptiven 
in eine fiderative umgugeftalten fudjte. Das aber war nun dod wieder 
nicht mehr twirflich durchfiihrbar, weil ingwijden fic) die fogenannten Ronz 
fenfu3gemeinden gebildet Hatten, die, twietvobl fie fein eigene3 Befenninis be- 
fagen, doch meder Iutherifd) nod) reformiert waren. Bn Preuken gibt e3 
jebt infolge der UnionSmade de3 vorigen Yahrhundert3 fieben Landesfirden 


und in Wtpreugen felbft fiinf fonfefjionelle Gruppen.“ §—n 


Zu Sad. 11,13 und Parallelitellen 


Sn ,Forfdhungen und Fort{djritte” bom 1. Mai 1937 findet fich ein 
Urti~el bon Prof. Dr. Cipfeldt-Halle, aus dem wir einige Paragraphen zitie- 
ren. Gr fchreibt: 

Sn dex bon dem Cvangelijten Matthaus (27,3—10) alS Weisfagung 
auf da3 Gefchic de3 Verraters Sudas aufgefabten Stelle Sach. 11, 13, die in 
der Lutherfden itberfebung fo lautet: Und der HErr fprad gu mir: Wirf’s 
hin, Dak eS Dem Topfer gegeben twerde! Ci, eine trefflide Gumma, der id 
twert geachtet bin bon ifnen! Und ics nahm die dreigig Silberlinge und 
tvarf fie ing Haus de3 HErrn, dak e3 dem Topfer gegeben twiirde‘, bedeutet 
das bon Luther mit Topfer wiedergegebene joser, da3 man jebt nach der 
forifchen iberfebung in osar, ,Schab‘, gu anbdern pflegt, weder Topfer, noch 
darf e3 in osar, ,Schab‘, geandert werden. Vielmehr ftellt e3 den Titel 
eines am nacherilifden Tempel — nur an den denft Torrey — fungierenden 
,Giefers’ oder ,Former3‘ dar, der da8 alS Wbgabe oder Gefden* an den 
Tempel gelieferte Silber — Gerdte, Sdhmuc aller Art, beides in unbver- 
fehrtem tie in befhadigtem Zuftand, Kumpen, Sarrenftiicde, von 300 vb. Chr. 
ab auch gepragte Miingen — eingufchmelgen und gu Barren oder Stangen 
ausguformen hatte, wie denn die griechifden Hberfebungen der Septuaginta 
und de3 Shmmacdhus da3 Wort mit yovevtyjauv, ,Schmelgofen‘, twiedergeben, 
aljo nur die Cinrichtung ftatt de8 fie bedienenden Handiwerfers oder Veamten 
nennen. 3ur Veranfdaulidung der Sache veriveijt Torrey auf das, twa 
Herodot dariiber gu berichten wei (II, 96), wie Darius I. (521—486 b., Chr.) 
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mit den ifm aus feinen gwangig Satrapien gufliekenden Tributleiftungen 
an Gilber und Gold verfahren ift. ,Diefen Tribut ftapelte der Konig in 
folgender Weife auf: Er fdmolg ihn ein und goR ifn in ténerne Vehalter. 
Gobald aber das Gefak voll war, gerbracd er die Tonbhiille, und wenn er 
Geld braudte, fehlug er fo viel ab, tie er gerade ndtig hatte.‘ 

»dorreys Muffab hat alfo, wie man im eingelnen bei ihm naddlefen mag, 
eine bergefjene Cinrichtung de3 Yerufalemer Tempel wieder an Licht ge- 
brat, im Zujfammenhang damit die Gacharjajtelle 11, 13 und den Matthaus- 
abjdjnitt 27, 3—10 beffer verftehen gelehrt und dariiber Hinaus wenig{tens 
nod fiir eine tweitere alttejtamentliche Stelle, fiir den der Ergahlung vom 
Goldenen Kalb angehirenden Vers 2 Mtof. 32, 4, eine neue oder erneuerte 
Wuffafjung vorgetragen, namlich die, dak hier von Aaron gefagt wird, er 
habe die bon den YSraeliten entgegengenommenen goldenen Obhrringe in einer 
@ufform (heret) gegoffen oder geformt (waj-jasar). Wber e3 gibt noch eine 
ganze Meihe anbderer Stellen, die jebt in neue Beleuchtung riiden und 
einerfeitS befjer verftandlicd) tverden, andererfeitS aber auch Torrey$ Thefe 
fefter begriinden helfen, indem jie dartun, dak e3 eine Cinfdmelgwerfitatt 
auch fon im borerilijcen Tempel gegeben hat. 

nudes Hangt die Entfdeidung diefer Frage von der fchiwierigen Ge- 
famtlofung Dde3 mit der vielgedeuteten und viel deutbaren Hirtenallegorie 
gegebenen Fragenfompleres gujammen. Cndgiiltiges lagt fic) aber, wie e3 
fdeint, gu giwei andern Whfchnitten fagen, gu dem Bericht iber die bon dem 
juddifden Konig Joas um 820 bv. Chr. eingefiihrte ftaatlide itberivadung 
der Tempeleinfiinfte (2 Kon. 12, 5—17) und dem iitber die 621 vb. Chr., unter 
Sofia, offenbar in Verfolg der damal3 noch giiltigen Wnordnung de3 Yoas, 
ftattgefundene Revifion, die den Wuftakt gur deuteronomifden Reform bildet 
(2 Kin. 22,3—6). Mach dem erjien wird, in Whanderung friiherer tibung, 
am Gingang zum Tempel ein Kajten mit durchbohrtem Deel aufgeftellt, in 
den die Schtvellenhiiter das in den Tempel gebrachte Silber hineintwerfen. 
Sobald der Kajten voll ijt, wird unter Wufficht eines fOniglicjen Rommiffar3 
Die Menge feftgeftellt: ,waj-jasuru, und gablten das im Tempel gefundene 
Gilber, und das jujtierte Silber itbergaben fie den am Tempel angeftellten 
Werffiihrern, und die gahlten e3 den Zimmerleuten ufiv. aus‘, Heit e3 in 
%.11.12. Das erjte Verbum, waj-jasuru (von sur), da3 von Luther mit 
und fie banden gufammen‘ iiberfegt ijt und jebt, teil falfd) verftanden, 
haufig geandert wird, fann nichts anbderes bedeuten al ,und fie fchmolgen 
eS ein’ oder ,goffen e3 um‘, alfo dDasjelbe wie Das jasar in Gach. 11,18, bon 
Dem eS nur eine Mebenform darjtellt; in diefer Bedeutung fommt e3 ja 
auch an der bon Torret) beriicffidtigten Stelle 2 Mof. 32,4 bor. Das von 
Yoas angeordnete Verfahren wird fo gang deutlich und gang verftandlid; 
e8 deck fic) offenbar villig mit dem, was Herodot von de3 Darius Map- 
nahmen ergablt. Das wird dadurd bejtatigt, dak gegen Sdhluf des Be- 
ridjtes (BV. 14—16) ausdriidlich und nachdriiclid) feftgeftellt wird, dak aus 
Dem im Tempel eingelieferten Silber dort feinerlei Becen, Meffer, Sdalen 
und dergleichen gemacht tworden feien, dak e3 vielmehr ausfdhlieblid) in der 
angegebenen Weife fiir die Ynftandhaltung der Tempelbauten Verwendung 
gefunden habe. Denn diefe Feftftellung febt boraus, dak die Moglichfeit gur 
Herjftellung folder Gerate im Tempel beftanden hatte, dah e3 dort alfo eine 
Gieferet gegeben hat. 
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»2 Kon. 22,4 Tautet der dem finigliden Rommiffar gegebene Wuftrag: 
,Geh hinauf gu dem Oberpriefter Hilfia, we-jattem da8 in den Tempel 
Yahves gebradjte Silber.‘ Das ebenfalls bisher Haufig mifverftandene und 
geanderte we-jattem bedeutet ,und er foll fertigmadjen‘, und gar in dem 
Ginne der durd Cinfdmelgung ermiglidten Herjtellung von Barren, wie 
denn die Geptuaginta das Wort durd) ywvevew, ,einfcdmelgzen‘, ,gieken‘, 
wiedergibt. Macdhher, in dem Bericht iiber die Wusfiihrung de3 Uuftrages 
(B. 9), heigt e8 denn aud, dak man das im Tempel gefundene Silber ein- 
ge{dmolgen (hittiku, bon natak) und den am Tempel angeftellten Werk- 
fiibrern iibergeben Habe, mobet nad Ausweis von Hefef. 22,20 fiir hittik 
(bon natak) Die Bedeutung ,einfdmelgzen‘, ,giefen‘, gang geficert ijt.” 


Griedhifh und — Dentid 

¥m WAnfdhlugZ an eine in Christendom erfdienene Regenfion de3 neueren 
Buches von Hutdhins No Friendly Voice {chreibt D. Mt. Meu in der April= 
nummer (1937) in ,Rirdhlide Beitfdrift” : 

»Daf fiir die Schiller, welche da3 Studium der Theologie aufnehmen 
wollen, Griedhifd) und — unter unjern Verhaltniffen wie im Yntereffe der 
lutherifdjen Kirche iiberhaupt — Deut{dh die Hauptfader fein miifjen, follte 
feineS Betweifes bediirfen. Wohl weifk ich, dDaB mande Leute das begiweifeln 
und behaupten, dap da3 bloR folche Leute verlangen finnten, die, twie der 
Gdreiber diefer Beilen, die Wufgaben und Vediirfniffe de3 Hheutigen Pfarr- 
amt3 nicht fennen. Nun ja, wir find eben einmal Hinteriwalder und haben 
mit unferer gangen VebenSarbeit betwiefen, dak wir e3 find! Wir verftehen 
unjere Zeit und ihre Vediirfnijfe nicht. Sm College ftemmen tir uns gegen 
das Verlangen der Vefchranfung de3 Unterridts im Griehifden und Deutz 
fen, und im Geminar twehren wir uns gegen die Cinfiigung bon neuen, 
durch die Verhaltnifje abfolut gebotenen Fadhern! Gonderbar, am 6. Marz 
hielt ein Profeffor der Theologie an der Univerfitat Chicago im Presby- 
terianerfeminar in Dubuque einen Vortrag iiber die Erziehung zufiinftiger 
Raftoren. Cr ift ein verhaltnismapig nod junger Mann, hat aber dod 
lange genug im firdjlichen Leben geftanden, um feine Vediirfniffe gu fennen, 
und er ift ein auSgefprodjener Modernijt. Trobdem Hat er feinen Zubhsrern 
in feinem Yangen Bortrag nur eine Thefe eingehammert, namlich diefe: 
Zur ordentliden Vorbereitung aufs theologijdhe Studium gehirt Griechifd 
und, wenn moglich, Deutfeh (er ift felber fein Deutfder); im Geminar 
miiffen alle ‘fads’ guriidiweiden und diirfen Cregefe, Dogmatif, hiftorifde 
Theologie und den widhtigiten Fachern der praktijdhen Theologie nimmer- 
mehr Zeit und Raum befdranfen. Cr fagte das aus eigener Erfahrung 
heraus im Gegenfak gu nebenfadliden Fadern, die fic) mwichtig gemacht 
hatten — und wir? Wir wollen erft durch diefelbe Erfahrung gehen, bevor 
wir e3 glauben. Dabei ahnen mir gar nicht, weldem Geift mir dabei 
unfer Obr geliehen haben; twiirden twir das erfennen, wiirden tir vor un3 
felbjt erfdjrecien. €3 war der materialijtifhe Cinfdlag in unferer ameri- 
fanifden Erziehung, der alles beherrfdjte und die ‘vocational studies’ fo in 
den Vordergrund fdob, daf man heute in unfern high schools abfolvieren 
fann ohne einen Unterricht in Weltgefhidte. Die Refultate diefer Blind- 
Heit Tiegen offen gutage. Ja, aber braudht man nidt fiir alle eingelnen 
Arbeiten de praftifden Wmtes einen bejonderen Raum im Lehrplan de3 
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Seminars, damit jeder Sehritt fehon probiert und twieder probiert ift, bebvor 
man ifn im Amt gehen mup? Go? Und wenn nun die Verhaliniffe fid 
Gnbdern und andere Methoden verlangen und der Paftor doch nur die fiir 
die alten Verhaliniffe gugefdnitienen und handwerf8magig angeecigneten 
Griffe und Mtethoden fennt? Dann wird er guerft viele3s verpfufden, bis 
er einfieht, daB die erlernten Methoden nicht mehr paffen, und mander wird 
aus feiner Silflofigkeit iiberhaupt nidjt mehr herausfommen. eifpiele dafiir 
find gur Geniige vorhanden. Wir felber find und bleiben fo ,unmodern‘, 
dak wir e3 in Dem Stiic mit dem audsgefprocjen modernen OHutdins halten 
und meinen, twem erft die entideidenden Xdeen und Pringipien in Fleifd 
und Glut itbergegangen find, der findet auch da feinen Weg, wo er fein 
fertige3 Regept ins Notigbud) gefdjrieben befam.” 


Fundamental Principles for the Censorship of Plays 
Presented in Our Lutheran Circles 


Adopted by the Pastoral Conference of Northern Illinois 


Without pretending to offer a complete code of rules for the censor- 
ing of plays, we contend that the following at least should be ruled out 
of our dramatic performances (the Scripture-passages have been added 
for the convenience of all who have to deal with this question): 

1. Everything containing false doctrine or misuse of God’s Word 
and name. 

Jer. 23, 31. 32; Is. 42,8; Rom. 6, 17.18; Eph. 4, 14; Col. 2, 8; Ex. 20, 7; 
Matt. 5, 19; Eph. 4, 29; Gal. 6, 7; 1, 6; Matt. 10, 38; Gen. 17, 1; 1 Tim. 
6, 20. 

2. Profane, indecent, or otherwise offensive language. 

Jas. 3, 9.10; Matt. 5, 33—37; Eph. 5, 3. 4; 4,39; 1 Cor. 15, 33; Lev. 24, 
15. 16; Ps. 119, 9; 5,10; Gal. 6, 7. 

3. Anything that tends to make the divine institution of marriage 
ridiculous. 

Marriage is a divine institution: 1 Cor. 6, 19. 20; Heb, 13, 4; Matt. 5, 
27. 28; Gen. 2,18; 1 Cor. 3,17; Matt. 19, 6; Eph. 5, 3. 4. 

4. All implications or suggestions of adultery or any form of matri- 
monial infidelity. 

Gen. 39, 9; Rev. 2, 20; Eph. 4,17. 19; Gal. 5, 19. 

5. All elopements, passionate courtships, flirting, embracing, kissing, 
dancing, etc. 

Ex. 22, 17; Matt. 1, 18. 19 (betrothal considered equal to marriage 
and should be held sacred); Ezek. 16, 8; Rom. 13, 13; 1 Cor. 6, 18; 1 Tim. 
5, 22; 2 Tim. 2, 22; Eph. 5,12; Matt. 19,6; Prov. 1, 10. 

6. Any portrayal of crime, whether it be exhibited attractively or not. 

Matt. 5, 5. 7. 9; Gal. 5, 19—21; Ps. 37, 21; Rom. 12, 20; Eph. 4, 28; 
Prov. 29, 24; 1 Thess. 4, 6. 

We are of the opinion that the presentation of plays, particularly the 
heavier types of drama in our circles, should be reduced to a minimum 
because of the enormous amount of time which is expended in their 
preparation and the dubious benefits which accrue to the Church and our 
many charitable institutions through such efforts. 
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In general, the committee would recommend that any scenes of a 
suggestive nature be eliminated before the actual presentation of a play 
before an audience. A preview of every play at the time of the dress 
rehearsal is suggested for our pastors, because even where the language 
and the whole form of the play may be thoroughly Christian and chaste, 
the action or the setting may give an entirely wrong impression to the 
audience. 

As for the actual portrayal of Biblical drama on the stage, we under- 
stand that there is considerable opinion opposing it. We would warn 
particularly against dramatizations in the church itself, especially that 
which places something entirely foreign into the chancel, which is re- 
served for the means of grace. This material is at best only a very poor 
substitute for the clear, decisive expository preaching of the Word on 
the basis of the lessons for the day. 

In the case of benefit performances given for various charitable 
institutions in the halls of churches eutside of the hall of the society 
which is presenting it, the request for the use of the hall of another 
congregation ought always to be accompanied by the assurance from the 
pastor whose society is presenting the play that he has carefully cen- 
sored the play and will be responsible for what his young people put on 
the stage even in another hall. In case this is not done, the pastor of the 
congregation in whose hall the play is to be presented should insist on 
censoring the play himself before the permission to use the hall of his 
congregation can be conscientiously given. 

All announcements, cards, pluggers, dodgers, posters, circulars, or 
whatever else is used as an advertising medium shall be issued only after 
the approval of the pastor has been gained for all the matter appearing 
on them. None of the above-mentioned shall be distributed at any of 
our churches unless the consent of the pastors of those congregations 
has previously been given. 

In the case of announcements of entertainments which are sent to 
neighboring pastors it is only fair that the assurance be given him that 
the play to be presented has been censored by the pastor of the society 
presenting it and that a brief résumé or recommendation of the play be 
given him along with the bare facts as to the time, place, and name of 
the performance. This will enable every pastor to be reasonably sure 
that the announcements he is making are of a nature that will not harm 
his members. We would heartily recommend that, whenever possible, 
the request for the announcement of plays go from pastor to pastor and 
not from corresponding secretary to pastor. The assurance of a brother 
about a play that is being presented will mean a great deal more to the 
pastor than a great many letters from a secretary. 

The play list of the Walther League and its supplement will be 
a great help to the pastor in guiding the choice of his young people. 
Every play published in the United States by legitimate publishers for 
social entertainment purposes is run through the hands of reviewers of 
the Walther League, a committee consisting of pastors, teachers, and 
professors, and the plays that they list are the only ones for which they 
hold any hope of decent performance under Lutheran auspices. 

N. Ill. Messenger 
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* Yneonpdvous — tanewovs, Luke 1, 51. 52 


While reading in Carl Holm’s collection of Fabulae Aesopicae, I came 
across this interesting parallel to the words in the Magnificat: “He hath 
scattered the proud (ixegngmévovc) in the imagination of their hearts... 
and exalted them of low degree (tazewoic).” 

The fable is No. 21, ’Adéxtoges (C. 145, B.5), and relates in brief 
how two cocks fought. The victorious one was proud, flew upon a high 
wall, and boasted loudly of his victory, when an eagle came and snatched 
him away. 

Then Aesop adds the moral: ‘O pitoc dnAoi, St xdquos txeQnpEevoic 
Gvttdooeta, tarevoic & Siiwor ydouv. K. G. Manz 


Hiijoauey — doxynoaode, Luke 7, 32 


In Fables 27 and 27b of Holm’s edition of Aesop’s Fables we find 
an interesting parallel to the above words which the Savior quotes to 
illustrate that His contemporaries were hard to please. 

In the fable the fisherman piped to make fish dance into his net, 
which they did not do. When he had caught them in the dip-net and 
cast them on the shore, they danced or leaped about. Then the fisher- 
man said: 

“"Q xdxiota Coa, tyeic, Ste pév niAovv, ox Hoexeiode: viv Sé, Ste 
NEXAVUGL, TOTO MEaTTETE,” 27, od “xaveobE por, doxedpevor, éxel O08’ Engo 
avrgovtos Adee éxPaiver dexedpevor.” K. G. Manz 


Iléteg judy, Matt. 6,9 

The designation father (xdéteg or xatye) is found in the Old Testa- 
ment in such passages as Is. 63,16; 31,9; Ps. 103,13 (LXX). 

Harnack (History of Dogma, Engl. tr., 1894, Vol. I, 180) says of the 
early Christians that “God is named Father by them (1) in relation to 
the Son...; (2) as Father of the world, (3) as the Merciful One, who 
has proved His goodness, declared His will, and called Christians to be 
His sons.” 

However, also in extra-Biblical literature we find this designation. 
In Corpus Hermeticum (Libellus XIX, 4) we read: “Ottmws d&Euv gon 
vojoa, xai vorjoavta, davudoa, xai davudoavta éautdv, paxagioa tov 
natéga yvwgicoavta. Ti yag yAvxdtegov nateds yvyoiov.” 

In Logia Iesu (Oxyrhynchus Papyrus, 654) we read: “Mi navodotw 
6 tntHv tov natéga Eos dv even.” (Klostermann, apocrypha, II, p. 17; 
W. Scott, Corpus Hermeticum, Vol. II, 424.) 

In Epictetus (Diss., 1, 6, 40) we read: ““O ye dedc .. . 5 Fv Gyatod 
Baowéws xai toic dAntetais nateds, GxdAotOv toto ZSwxev” xth. 

Ibid. (1, 9,7): “Td 5é tov Bedv xointhy %xew xal xatéea xal xnde- 
pova.” xth. 

Ibid. (3, 24,15): “Od yao péxeu Adyou junxder Sti natHE got 6 Zevs 
tov avdeanwv, Soye xai avtod natéga Geto avdtdv.” K. G. Manz 
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I. Amerika 


What Is the Meaning of St. Paul’s Statement “All Scripture is Given 
by Inspiration of God”? — Do not ask Dr.H.C. Alleman of Gettysburg. 
He refuses to discuss the term “inspiration.” A book review published 
in The Lutheran of August 4 reads: “The Inspiration of the Scriptures. 
By Lorain Boettner. The reading of this little book strengthens our con- 
viction that the framers of the Augustana did well in not including an 
article on inspiration. The inspiration of the Bible is what makes it 
a Bible, and when that is said all is said that can be said. We do not 
strengthen the case by definition or by controversy. The Bible is its 
own witness. In so far as that is the position of this book, we com- 
mend it. No affirmation, however pos‘tive, adds to the authority of the 
Bible. H.C. Alleman.” This amounts to saying: We theologians of the 
U.L. C. are ready to teach that the Bible is inspired, but we refuse to say 
what that means. In other words, when Dr. Boettner declares: “By 
‘verbal inspiration’ we mean that the divine influence which surrounded 
the sacred writers extended not only to the general thoughts, but also 
to the very words they employed, so that the thoughts which God in- 
tended to reveal to us have been conveyed with infallible accuracy — 
that the writers were the organs of God in such a sense that what they 
said God said” (The Inspiration of the Scriptures, p.13), “they have held 
that the Bible does not merely contain the Word of God as a pile of chaff 
contains some wheat, but that the Bible in all its parts is the Word of 
God” (p.19); when Dr. P. Kretzmann declares: “The Bible is a series of 
books which plainly show the peculiarities of the writers and yet are, 
word for word, the product of God Himself” (Popular Commentary, on 
2 Tim. 3,16); when Dr. Luther declares: “The entire Holy Scriptures are 
given to the Holy Ghost,” “you are to deal with the Scriptures so that 
you think God Himself is speaking” (III, 1890, 21), Dr. Alleman declares 
that such statements are out of place in discussing inspiration and 
weaken the case.— We cannot see that there is much strength in the 
case of the men who hold: We believe that the Bible is inspired, but we 
must not say that the words of the Bible, all the words of the Bible, are 
inspired. 

Now comes Pastor Harold L. Creager to tell us what St. Paul meant 
when he wrote that all Scripture is given by inspiration of God. An 
article written by him for the Lutheran Church Quarterly, July, 1937, 
bears the caption: “How God Inspired the Prophets.” It states, in the 
first place, that inspiration does not insure the infallibility of the Bible. 
“We cannot ascribe to the prophets the infallibility that would be ac- 
corded to the stenographic report of the utterances of a supernatural 
visitor.... In foretelling events they were not speaking out of a miracu- 
lously imparted supernatural knowledge of the future. Their predictions 
of doom were simply the result of a combined spiritual and political in- 
sight. And their predictions of blessing were the result of an insight into 
the mercy as well as the righteousness of God.” And, in the second 
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place, the article defines inspiration as the influence exerted by God 
upon the musings of pious minds. “There is also in the case of a prophet 
one even more pronounced divine element, which differentiates his ‘in- 
spiration’ from that of a Milton or a Webster. The prophets had a first- 
hand impression of a Character —a feeling of direct contact with a Per- 
sonal Influence, an intimate communion with a Living Spirit.... It was 
because God was such a vivid reality to these great souls that they could 
learn His thoughts. ... As these men grappled with problems, — their 
own and the nation’s, — their minds came in touch with the Supreme 
Mind, which was working out its purposes in the affairs of the world, 
and so learned to think His thoughts after Him and perceived the truth 
for which they sought.... We see Amos (8,1—3) looking at a basket 
of qayis (a Hebrew word for ‘fruit’); and, constantly alert as his mind 
was, he musingly says: ‘Qayis — qayis ges!’ (qes being the Hebrew word 
for ‘end’), — and immediately he has a message to proclaim that the end 
is about to come upon Israel (the quickness with which ripe fruit de- 
cays probably contributing to the genesis and application of his idea). ... 
The subconscious mind is an even more helpful theory on the method 
of divine contact. Germinal conceptions slowly developing there would 
surge upward across the threshold of consciousness — probably with the 
assistance of direct spiritual influence from God to reinforce them and 
‘put them across’— when the appropriate occasion came.” The article 
concludes with the sentence: “The prophets acquired and could force- 
fully present that idea” [“religion as a matter of Living According to 
God”] because their minds were open to God and ready to absorb and 
use His Spirit.” 

There you have a definition of inspiration. H.L.Creager knows that 
when you say that the Holy Scriptures were inspired by God you must 
tell people what you take inspiration to mean. Dr. Alleman does not 
want to tell it. He must do so. And he will do so, sooner or later. Will 
he accept the definition elaborated in the article “How God Inspired the 
Prophets”? 

His colleague, Prof. W.C.Berkemeyer of Mount Airy (Philadelphia), 
also is ready to define inspiration. In the same issue of the Lutheran 
Church Quarterly he writes on page 314: “In recommending this com- 
mentary (The Pastoral Epistles, by E. F. Scott) to Lutherans, we would 
commend especially an excellent interpretation of a passage which seems 
to have become a modern American Lutheran crux interpretum, 2 Tim. 
3,16. Dr. Scott writes: ‘To the Greek ear the word “Scripture” conveyed 
no idea but that of a “writing”; and the adjective “inspired” is attached 
to it to guard against possible misunderstanding. ... The idea is simply 
that each of the sacred books has something to reveal to us of the mind 
of God.’” Will Dr. Alleman accept this definition of inspiration — “in- 
spiration” means that the Bible has something to reveal to us of the mind 
of God? 

Sooner or later he will have to give a definition of inspiration. He 
has already given it. In the Lutheran Church Quarterly of July, 1936, 
p. 240, he tells us that inspiration cannot mean that everything in the 
Bible is true, but that the Bible is an inspired book because portions of 
it deal with the saving truth. He writes: “The Bible contains the Word 
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of God. It is the rule of our faith because it enshrines the Word. Luther 
saw that it was this which made it an inspired book, without the neces- 
sity of claiming for it verbal inspiration. He is not the author of that 
theory. The Bible is not of uniform value and equal perspicuity. It has 
carried with it the husk as well as the kernel. There are many things 
in the Old Testament, and some in the New Testament, which are tem- 
poral and even provincial. When we read Old Testament stories of 
doubtful ethics and lex-talionis reprisals, with their cruelty and venge- 
fulness, their polygamy and adultery, it is difficult for us to sympathize 
with the theory of verbal inspiration, however much we may sympathize 
with the motive which led to it.’ Dr. Alleman said that in defining in- 
spiration you must avoid “affirmations.” Here he is stating that in- 
spiration does not mean that the Bible is true throughout, but that it 
only means that the Bible contains truth. That is a very definite “affir- 
mation.” E. 
Was fteht der Vereinigung im Wege? Kn einem Artifel, betitelt: ,,Cin 
neuer englifder Ronmmentar zum Neuen Teftament” (Herbert C. Alleman, 
Editor, New Testament Commentary), der in der WAuguftnummer der 
pRirhliden Beitfdhrift” erfchienen ift, fehreibt D. Mt. Meu unter anderm: 
n@o hat auch die liberale Theologie Deutfdhlands im 19. Yahrhundert an- 
gefangen; fo fagt heute nod) vielmal3 die liberale Theologie um un3 her 
im eigenen Land. Aber wahrend dort tie Hier eine ftarfe Reaftion dagegen 
eingefebt hat, mu nun Hintennad) ein Lutheraner Amerifas fommen und 
mug diefe grundftitrzenden Gedanfen als Ertrag feiner ,wiffenfdaftlidjen‘ 
Urbeit in die Kreife der Gonntag3fdhullehrer hineintragen. ‘For the benefit 
of the more conservative Christians’ fann man ja nad) Yohanni3 Borbild 
auch heute noch ‘the older form of the hope’ eriwahnen und den Paffus 
von Dannen er fommen wird, gu ridten die Lebendigen und die Toten’ im 
Apoftolifum ftehenlafjen, wahrend man gugleicd) weif, dab, ‘strictly speak- 
ing, Judgment is a present process’ und da3 KRommen Chrifti ein inwen- 
Ddige3, dad fich im KRommen de3 Geiftes ind Gerg bollgieht!“ ,,Erhebt der 
alte Rationalismus, dem die WAufertvedungswunder (Ringling gu Main, 
Sairus’ Tochter) nur Erwaden aus Ohnmadht und Sdeintod waren, in der 
lutherifden Kirde unfer3 Landes aufs neue fein Haupt? Wer weif e3 
beffer, Der bom Geifte Gottes injpirierte Lukas oder fein neuefter Wusleger 
in Gettysburg?” ,Wenn nur fonft feine [Stamm3] Auslequng neben 
manden feinen Cingelgiigen nicjt fo vieleS enthielte, was villig unhaltbar 
ift und einen Standpunft verrat, der in der Tutherifden Kirche unfers Landes 
feinen Raum getwinnen darf!l Bei der Aufertwweddung de Todhterlein3 des 
Sairus Tefen twir: ‘There can be no doubt that Mark meant to narrate 
an actual raising from the dead. It would have been inconceivable to 
the Christians of his day that Jesus had not done as great things as they 
read in the Scriptures about Elijah and Elisha. Similar stories are told 
of Jesus’ contemporaries and followers. In Acts 9, 36—42 Peter is re- 
ported to have raised Tabitha from the dead, and according to Acts 20, 
8—10 Paul was thought to have restored the life of Eutychus. (The 
italics are ours.)’ Neben Stamm, Profeffor in Gettysburg, nannten tir 
oben BW. C. Berfemever, Fellow und Instructor am Geminar in Pbila- 
delphia. Derfelbe ift der Bearbeiter der Paftoralbriefe.... Cr fommt in 
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ftarfem WUnfdluk an Moffat gu dem Refultat, dak infonderheit die Theologie 
der Briefe die AWnnahme der paulinijdhen Verfaljerfdaft verbiete. Cr ge- 
fteht hochftenS gu, dab vielleicht ‘some Reliquiae Paulinae’ dem BWerfaffer 
gur BVerfiigung geftanden haben. Yn der Verbindung hiren wir: ‘It seemed 
legitimate in that age to put words on the lips of a man whose mind 
was being interpreted’... 3u 1 Tim. 2,9—15 lefen wir: ‘Whatever 
conclusions we may reach on the point in question, we ought to regard 
such an allegorical exegesis of Genesis, with the belief in the literal his- 
toricity of the Biblical account of the creation of man and woman which 
is implied, as part of the intellectual-philosophical milieu of the writer, 
which we need neither accept nor consider as the testimony of his re- 
ligious consciousness as an inspired Christian prophet.” —Der Artifel 
fchliekt mit Den Saben: ,,Wiirde eS fich um die Privatarbeit eines eingelnen 
handeln, dann fonnte man bei den betritbenden Partien darauf rechnen, dak 
Die offigielle Vetretung fie abfdhiittelt und dafiir forgt, dak fie feinen CinfluR 
auf da3 Gange der Kirde ausiiben fonnen. Aber der Kommentar geht als 
Gange3 im Namen der Publifationsbehirde Hinaus, Hat alfo offigiellen 
Charafter. Wir fiirdten, e3 wird ein Marfitein in der Gefchidte der 
futherijden Kirche unfers Lande3 werden und auf Degennien hinausfdieben, 
tva8 mande in unmittelbare Nahe geriict glaubten. Was aiwifden einer 
Kirdhe mit folchem offigiellen Kommentar und vielen andern Lutherifcjen 
Kirchen als Scheidetwand jteht, ijt nicht mehr blofR die Frage nach der Verbal- 
injpiration, Die man jebt — ohne fie naher gu definieren — bei jeder Ge- 
legenheit DeSavouiert; e3 handelt jich jebt um die Frage nach der Giiltigfeit 
Der Schrift: felber, nicht eta blokR in antiquarijden und naturfundigen 
Dingen, jondern auch in religidjen. .. . Das jehreiben wir mit gropem 
Schmerz. Wir gehodrten gu denen, die auf die gegenjeitige AWnerfennung der 
Amerifanifeh-Lutherifchen Kirche und der Vereinigten Lutherifdhen Kirde in 
UWmerifa gehofft haben... . Bh weif, dak auch weiterhin von vielen ihrer 
@Glieder treu lutherifah gelehrt und gepredigt und bon ifnen nimmermehr 
eine erft Durch fritijehe Deutung hindurdgegangene und gereinigte Bibel als 
Norm fiir Lehre und Leben anerfannt werden twird. Aber all da3 darf 
nicht abbalten, Zeugni3 gegen eine Ridtung abgulegen, deren fritifde Stel- 
lung zur Gehrift, wenn fie die Oberhand gewinnt, nur zum Sdhaden der 
Kirche ausjdhlagen mu.“ 

Diefe Gachlage fteht der Vereinigung im Wege. P. Gerhard E. Lensfi 
fieht die Sade ander an. Qn feinem Wrtifel “The Road to Lutheran 
Unity” (The Lutheran Church Quarterly, July, 1937, p. 237 ff.) fagt er 
unter anderm: “In regard to a highly debatable doctrine like that of in- 
spiration, if one set of official committees cannot bring about an under- 
standing, let us appoint another that can.” &. 


The Leaven of the American Lutheran Church at Work.— Our 
readers are aware of it that the American Lutheran Church is one of 
the constituent synods of the American Lutheran Conference, which 
latter is composed of the following bodies: the American Lutheran 
Church, the Norwegian Lutheran Church of America, the Augustana 
Synod, the Danish Lutheran Church of America, and the Lutheran Free 
Church. The American Lutheran Church is a conservative body, and 
it endeavors to uphold the banner of confessional Lutheranism in the 
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American Lutheran Conference. Does it meet with success? That its 
influence is being felt is evident from an article in the Lutheran Com- 
panion of September 2 having the title “Whither Augustana?” The 
writer is Rev. C. A. Wendell, pastor of Grace Church, Minneapolis, Minn., 
a member of the Augustana Synod. We shall quote significant para- 
graphs from this article, regretting that space does not permit our re- 
printing all of it. 

“At its meeting in Omaha last June the synod was informed that 
several of its clerical members had been accused of violating the Gales- 
burg Rule at both points: they had permitted non-Lutherans to speak 
to their people, and they had allowed non-Lutherans to come to the 
Lord’s Table. 

“The official reprimand which followed this report should have sealed 
all lips, but some of the men did not seem to remember the rumor that 
Mussolini had declared democracy dead. They talked as if they thought 
they had a right to their own opinions. Some of them did not seem to 
be sure that the Galesburg Rule (alias Minneapolis Theses) is a product 
of plenary inspiration. One said that he would feel in duty bound to 
do as he has done in the past, regardless of what the synod may decide. 
Another explained how in his community,—a small country town in 
Illinois, where everybody knows everybody else and where the church 
people and the pastors of various denominations meet and mingle as 
Christian friends, —how in that community the Galesburg Rule would 
work havoc and do the Lutheran Church itself no end of harm. A third 
pointed out that one of the five synods which constitute the group to 
which we now belong has never paid much attention to the ‘Rule’; while 
a fourth said (in private conversation), ‘If that affair is pushed, I am 
through with the synod.’ 

“‘The pulpit,’ we were told, ‘is not merely a piece of wooden fur- 
niture. It is a symbol of preaching, regardless of where the preacher 
stands.’ Thereupon, like the voice of many waters, the Synod voted 
its adherence to the ‘Rule’ which forbids all non-Lutherans to speak to 
Lutheran people. ... And a few hours later a Presbyterian was in- 
troduced to the Synod and courteously granted the floor, which he 
occupied for ten or fifteen minutes. At the great Lutheran Youth Con- 
ference, which took place in Minneapolis a little later, a Methodist 
woman missionary was on the program, a Mission Covenant pastor spoke 
words of cordial welcome, a Congregationalist presided at the organ, and 
a non-Lutheran sang a solo. And the whole great event was sponsored 
by the American Lutheran Conference, mother of the Minneapolis 
Theses! Verily, it is easy to be neighborly, and hard to live in a vacuum. 

“Whither Augustana? Just now we are moving rapidly in the direc- 
tion of a doctrinal emphasis. We are working ourselves into a hectic 
fear of all who cannot see the truth as we see it. Some people praise — 
or blame — our new associates for this trend. Others point also to cer- 
tain neighbors who are so orthodox that they would scorn association 
with us and will not even meet us at the throne of grace in prayer, 
yet somehow influence us. Whatever may be the source of the power 
which is moving us, one thing is clear to every alert observer, and that 
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is that we are not only moving, but are moving in the direction of 
orthodoxism. Perhaps we should rejoice over this. Perhaps we should 
read a certain chapter in church history. At all events may God have 
mercy on us if we allow the trend to draw us away from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus.” 

It is evident that the leaven of the American Lutheran Church is 
asserting itself and that certain sections of the American Lutheran Con- 
ference are feeling uncomfortable. The famous “Four Points” are again 
in the forefront of theological thinking, and, what is interesting to ob- 
serve, Ohio and Iowa, which urged them in discussions in the sixties 
of the last century when membership in the General Council was at 
issue, are now, associated with Buffalo in the American Lutheran Church, 
striving for adherence to confessional Lutheranism in the matter of pulpit 
and altar fellowship and urging their brethren in the American Lutheran 
Conference to be loyal to the flag of our Church. History is repeating 
itself. We say, More power to this leaven! A. 


Why the Presbyterian Church of America Split.— A brief explana- 
tion of this regrettable occurrence — regrettable chiefly because it so 
greatly endangers the splendid work of Dr. Machen against Modernism — 
is given by Christianity Today (July, 1937). Substantially the cause 
may be sought in the departure by the group now known as the Pres- 
byterian Bible Fellowship from the doctrinal sanity which Dr. Machen 
has usually evinced and emphasized, a remarkable sanity, rooted in God’s 
Word, which led him to repudiate both premillennialism and total ab- 
stinence, but which evidently was not shared by the group which has 
now left and weakened the Presbyterian Church of America. In its re- 
port on the split Christianity Today sums up the schism as follows: 
“At the close of the meeting of the General Assembly, June 1 to 4, which 
had been given over to dissension between the group now in control of 
Westminster Seminary and the group in control of the Independent 
Board, the latter group withdrew from the Church and formed the Pres- 
byterian Bible Fellowship. This split was the culmination of the struggle 
between the two groups over the two questions of premillennialism and 
total abstinence. The group which remains in the Presbyterian Church 
of America on May 31, at the meeting of the Independent Board, resigned 
from the Board. At the meeting of the General Assembly, this group, 
being in the majority, succeeded in passing motions repudiating the In- 
dependent Board and setting up a Committee on Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church of America. The question of total abstinence came 
before the Assembly in an overture from the Chicago Presbytery, asking 
that the Church affirm the historic position of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. in advising its members to practise total abstinence. The 
overture was decisively defeated. A statement was then adopted declar- 
ing that the Westminster Standards speak with adequacy and force on 
the subject of Christian life and conduct, including the use of intoxicat- 
ing beverages, and that no further statement was required.” It is likely 
that both groups will now forget the great offensive against Modernism, 
which originally caused them to leave the mother church, and engage in 
endless wrangling. Meanwhile the Presbyterian League of Faith, which 
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is opposed to Modernism, has held two meetings at Columbus, O., at 
which Dr. Macartney presided and Dr. Burrell of Williamsport, Pa., was 
elected president for the ensuing year and Dr. Gantz of New York City 
secretary and treasurer. The sixth and last of the paragraphs of the 
“Testimony” adopted reads: “We testify anew to our loyalty to, and our 
firm purpose to defend, our historic and Scriptural Confession of Faith, 
especially in its declarations as to the complete inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, the virgin birth of our Savior Jesus Christ, the miracles which He 
worked to show His power and glory, His death on the Cross to satisfy 
divine justice and reconcile man to God, His resurrection from the dead 
in the same body in which He suffered, His ascension into heaven and 
His present intercession at the right hand of God for all believers, and 
His return to judge men and angels at the end of the world.” The first 
paragraph setting forth the “objects of the Association” reads in part: 
“The objects . . . shall be 1) to promote loyalty to the Scriptures and to 
the standards of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. on the part of 
all its ministers and members.” The third paragraph says: “... to work 
within the Church for the eradication of such tendencies as are destruc- 
tive of her life and witness, to the end that the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S. A. may be faithful to her divine Lord and fruitful in her wit- 
ness to Him.” J.T. M. 


~~ Pitfalls for Faith in Modern Magazines.— Under this heading Dr. Dan 
Gilbert (San Diego, Cal.), in the Sunday-school Times (Aug. 8, 1937) 
publishes a report so alarming in its nature and scope that every Chris- 
tian pastor ought to take notice of it. The Sunday-school Times writes 
on Dr. Gilbert’s article editorially: “It is bad enough when Christian 
young people have to meet the insinuations of unbelieving teachers in 
schools and colleges. But there is another channel by which false teach- 
ing is filtering into the homes. Many good secular magazines today are 
publishing clever, well-written, plausible articles by Modernists and evo- 
lutionists. In a recent editorial (May 29) a Christian mother showed 
vividly what a menace this is to the Christian family life. In this fourth 
article of his series Mr. Gilbert gives more light on the same subject, tak- 
ing his facts from official documents, and he suggests something that can 
be done about it.” In his article Dan Gilbert writes: “Christians have 
during recent years come more and more to realize that the most widely 
circulating American magazines are increasingly expressing an attitude 
of antagonism toward fundamental Christianity. This evil is one which 
needs thoroughly to be understood in order effectively to be combated. 
The most reliable source of knowledge as to the extent of the growing 
antichristian content of popular magazines lies in the statistical survey 
made by Ex-President Hoover’s Research Committee on Social Trends 
and published in Volume I of Recent Social Trends in the United States 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1935). The Committee found that in periodicals 
listed in the Reader’s Guide the percentage of articles indicating an 
‘approving attitude’ toward ‘traditional’ or ‘fundamental’ Christianity de- 
clined from 78 in 1905 to 33 in 1930. To quote directly from the Commit- 
tee’s report: ‘In Reader’s Guide periodicals, as thus sampled, the infal- 
lible Bible, traditional creeds, church organization, and the propagation 
56 
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of organized Christianity have dropped from relatively high favor into 
a state of being severely criticized and opposed. This group of concepts 
will hereafter be referred to in brief as ‘traditional Christianity.’ ” 
These findings, as is next shown, were confirmed by analysis of 
several sets of samples independent of the set just cited. In a group, 
comprising the American, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Literary Digest, Saturday Evening Post, and Woman’s Home Companion, 
the percentage of material “approving traditional Christianity” was 90 per 
cent. in 1900 but only 60 per cent. in 1930. In a group comprising the 
“intellectual” magazines, such as the Atlantic, World’s Work, Survey, the 
“approval” of traditional Christianity declined from 57 per cent. in the 
period 1912—1914 to 18 per cent. in 1931. But that is not all. Dr. Gilbert 
continues: “In its survey of a number of selected representative maga- 
zines the Committee found a large majority of the articles antagonistic to 
Christianity. The report states: ‘In analyzing these articles careful record 
was kept of every indication of favorable or unfavorable attitudes toward 
each of 148 different concepts or values related to religion. Toward the 
Church and ministers there were recorded 131 indications of favorable 
attitudes and 83 of unfavorable in 1905. The corresponding figures in 
1920 were 38 favorable and 109 unfavorable, while in 1930 only 22 favor- 
able and 90 unfavorable were recorded. The percentages of the attitude 
indicators which were favorable to the Church and ministers were there- 
fore 60 per cent. in 1905, 26 per cent. in 1920, and 20 per cent. in 1930.... 
Closely related to the attitudes just discussed have been those toward 
the divinity of Jesus, the inspiration of the Bible, life beyond death, 
creeds, dogmas, theology, atonement, Baptism, Sunday-school, evan- 
gelism, and missions. On these topics, 282 favorable and only 35 un- 
favorable indications of attitude were noted in 1905. In 1920 there were 
125 favorable and 37 unfavorable, while in 1930 there were 58 favorable 
and 76 unfavorable.” The tendencies of our common magazines still 
regarded as of high class are therefore away from, and antagonistic to, 
the traditional Christian faith. But the statistics of the Committee go only 
to 1930, and quite plausibly Dr. Gilbert suggests: “The survey of this Com- 
mittee of course does not cover the period from 1931 to 1936. But there 
is every indication that the trends disclosed in its report have continued 
unabated during the past several years. The probabilities are that, on 
the whole, magazines today have an even larger content of articles un- 
favorable to traditional Christianity than they did in 1930.” On the 
danger lurking in the study of these magazines Mr. Gilbert says: “All 
thinking people will agree that vast multitudes, especially of young 
people, are being alienated from the Christian faith by contact with 
present-day periodical literature. College students in different courses 
are obliged to study the contents of the so-called ‘intellectual’ magazines; 
and after graduation they frequently continue to read regularly these 
periodicals, which, according to the committee’s report, contained in 1931 
five times as many articles opposed to fundamental Christianity as they 
did in favor of it. The percentage of approving articles was only 18 in 
1931, although in 1912—1914 it was 57. But more important even than 
the ‘intellectual’ magazines in their influence are what the Committee 
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calls the ‘huge-circulation magazines,’ such as the American, Collier’s, 
Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home Journal, Literary Digest, Saturday Evening 
Post, and Woman’s Home Companion. One or more of these magazines 
probably goes regularly into the vast majority of American homes. In 
1930 these magazines were rated as still being 60 per cent. favorable to 
traditional Christianity; yet in 1900 about 90 per cent. of their articles 
‘approved’ of traditional Christianity. From 1928 to 1930 the decline was 
25 per cent., and if this trend has continued, it is plain that the majority 
or articles in these magazines today are unfavorable to the old-fashioned 
Christian faith.” 

“But what can be done about it?” Mr. Gilbert asks and says in reply: 
“The question of what Christians can do to combat and correct this con- 
dition of such a large antichristian content in popular magazines pre- 
sents a difficult problem. They can and should of course keep out of 
their homes the more sensational and blatantly antireligious magazines 
of the miscalled ‘intellectual’ type. But the genuine family magazines 
that contain wholesome stories as well as valuable articles on household 
management have a place which it is hard to fill in many homes. That 
these magazines should contain a marked percentage of articles opposed 
to traditional Christianity presents a condition that Christians can and 
should endeavor to correct.” And in what way? Mr. Gilbert suggests: 
“Christian subscribers to magazines should make known to the editors 
the fact that articles assailing traditional Christianity are not acceptable 
to them. It is a known fact that religious as well as political liberals 
and radicals have frequently altered the whole policy and content of 
certain magazines by the exertion of ‘subscriber pressure’ upon them. 
When articles ‘unacceptable’ to their state of mind have appeared, they 
have protested en masse to the editors. Editors of popular magazines 
have frequently said that the ‘public’ does not have any interest in 
articles favorable to fundamental Christianity. They have expressed the 
belief, and put it into effect in their magazines, that there is no ‘reader 
interest’ in articles on religion save those which treat Christianity from 
a modernistic and critical standpoint. This impression has grown in edi- 
torial offices simply because Christians have remained silent when ar- 
ticles antagonistic to their faith have appeared in the very magazines to 
which they subscribe. Christian public opinion should make itself felt! 
It is the only medium whereby the rising flood of antichristian propa- 
ganda in periodical literature can be stemmed.” The question certainly 
is one of tremendous importance. J.T. M. 


The Scriptures in Nearly 1,000 Languages.— The Bible or some 
part of it has been translated into 991 languages and dialects, according 
to a statement issued by the American Bible Society, New York City. 
Nine new translations were added and published in 1936, seven of 
these being African dialects and two European, the Gospel of St. Luke 
in Bern German and the Book of Acts in Moravian Romany. One 
complete Bible was issued last year, that in the Venda language spoken 
in the Transvaal and published by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, with headquarters in London. The Olunyore New Testaments, 
one of the six New Testaments now to become available, was published 
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in July by the American Bible Society. This is the first complete 
Testament for some 300,000 natives in Kenya, north of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. It required three years after the receipt of the manuscript 
to complete this publication. The book was proofread in Africa, but 
the delay was largely due to changes in the spelling which had developed 
in the language since the writing of the manuscript.— The Presbyterian. 


May a Church Criticize and Discipline Its Members? —In Chicago 
an Episcopalian rector was sued by one of his members on account 
of criticism he had voiced. Since the case is of general interest and 
importance, we are submitting an account of it as it appeared in the 
Living Church: 

“The slander case was based upon a sermon in which the rector 
publicly criticized those responsible for the music in the church and 
also, without mentioning names, referred to certain questionable prac- 
tises on the part of some members of his congregation. One member, 
putting on the shoe and finding that it not only fit, but pinched, identified 
himself as one of those criticized and brought the slander suit, in which 
a former vestryman of the parish acted as his lawyer. 

“The judge found that the rector’s criticism was without malice and 
that indeed ‘the so-called malice appears to be the product of the fertile 
imagination of gossipy persons in the congregation.’ The judge added: 

““The uncontradicted evidence would indicate that he [the rector] 
had some justification in rebuking those responsible for the character 
of the music rendered, and when he spoke the utterances admitted, the 
court is of the opinion he did so in good faith and in the belief it was 
within the discharge of his duty. As to malice, the record is entirely 
silent. 

“Tn addition, privileges established by long usage in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church authorized him to deal with members for any mis- 
demeanor or misconduct and to administer proper punishment by way 
of rebuke, censure, or suspension, and to this jurisdiction every member 
by entering into the church submits and is bound when he consents to 
membership.’ 

“The ruling of Judge Harrington is important in that it clearly rec- 
ognizes the disciplinary powers of the rector of a parish in the Episcopal 
Church and his freedom from conviction for slander, provided that the 
discipline he administers is without malice. Unless this decision is re- 
versed by a higher court, it will stand as an important precedent, re- 
enforcing in the civil courts the canon law of the Church.” A. 


A False Truce between Evolution and Christianity.— Dr. Dan Gil- 
bert, a leading apologist and zealous protagonist of the Christian faith 
against Modernism, raises a timely and necessary warning against those 
who put too favorable a construction upon the assurances of present- 
day scientists like Dr. Robert A. Millikan that there is no conflict or dis- 
crepancy between science and religion. Prof. Robert Andrews Millikan, 
director of the Norman Bridge Laboratory of Physics at the California 
Institute of Technology, is a scientist of note, who was the first to isolate 
the electron, won the Comstock Prize of the National Academy of Science 
in 1913, the Nobel Prize in physics in 1923, rendered valuable service as 
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lieutenant-colonel during the War, and is the author of many scientific 
books of highest rating. Now, in one of his books, Evolution in Science 
and Religion, Dr. Millikan, as Dan Gilbert points out in the Sunday-school 
Times (May 23, 1937), attempts a reconciliation of science and religion, 
but by no means on a sound basis; for he treats the Bible as “merely the 
product of natural evolution.” Hence a warning is in place on this score, 
since Modernists today are trying to persuade believing Christians that 
there is no conflict between evolution and religion, quoting in proof of 
their contention the assurances and reassurances of just such men as 
Millikan, who are noted for their high character and deep sincerity and 
are free from the deeply rooted prejudice and innate hostility toward 
religion characteristic of so many scientists of our day. Dr. Gilbert 
writes: ‘“Modernists seem to take the position that because a great 
scientist formulates a certain set of religious convictions, the people as 
a whole should immediately follow the formula. We should become 
‘religiously scientific’ like the great masters of science! When Dr. Mil- 
likan promulgates a ‘settlement’ of the conflicting claims of evolutionary 
science and the Bible, we should accept it without question!” Dr. Gilbert 
then shows that the trouble with Dr. Millikan’s “reconciliation” of evolu- 
tion and the Christian is this, that he exacts from Christianity virtually 
all the concessions. “According to the terms of the ‘settlement, ” he 
writes, “Christianity, in effect, gives up all claim to authority regarding 
those problems upon which science has stamped its own solution. Chris- 
tianity cedes to science all the territory to which the latter has laid claim. 
Religion, having been evacuated from the whole domain of thought and 
reality usurped by science, is supposed to content itself with wandering 
in the wilderness that science has not yet penetrated. In other words, 
regarding questions that science has not yet answered—such as the 
question of immortality — Dr. Millikan leaves religion free to speak. But 
regarding such a question as the origin of human life on earth, Chris- 
tianity has no right to speak because science has already set forth the 
answer.” Dr.Gilbert then goes on to prove his proposition by saying: 
“In this Evolution in Science and Religion Dr. Millikan explains: ‘Con- 
cerning what ultimately becomes of the individual in the process [of 
dying] science has added nothing, and it has subtracted nothing. So far 
as science is concerned, religion can treat the problem precisely as it has 
in the past, or it can treat it in some entirely new way if it wishes. 
For that problem is entirely outside the field of science now, though it 
need not necessarily remain so.’” To this Dr. Gilbert remarks: “So 
long as the problem of immortality remains outside the field of science, 
Dr. Millikan is willing that religion should offer a treatment of it; but 
if and when the time comes that science takes hold of the problem, 
then, apparently, religion will have no more right to consider it.” 
Here is, as Dr. Gilbert rightly says, “a one-sided compromise” indeed. 
Science sets itself up as the sole teacher in the whole realm of physical 
and metaphysical thought, and when it has spoken, then res decisa est; 
religion has nothing more to say. However, Dr. Gilbert contests Dr. 
Millikan’s claim that science has “subtracted nothing” from religion’s 
teaching regarding immortality. He writes: “While it is true that science 
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has added nothing to the Christian position regarding immortality, it 
decidedly is not true that it has ‘subtracted nothing.’ In the last analysis 
the Christian case for immortality rests upon the belief that the Bible 
is God’s Word. Yet admittedly science, with its dogma of evolution, 
seriously undermines belief in the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. 
Evolutionary science weakens, if it does not destroy, the foundation 
of our faith in a life beyond the grave. And it adds nothing in place of 
that which it takes away as the basic support of our hope for eternal 
life.” To this Dr. Gilbert appends a severe indictment of Dr. Millikan’s 
arrogant attitude toward religion. He says: “In ‘reconciling’ Chris- 
tianity with evolutionary science, Dr. Millikan repudiates the Christian 
doctrine of the infallibility of the Holy Scriptures. He treats the Bible 
as merely the product of natural evolution in the field of religion. For 
instance, he writes: ‘Human sacrifice apparently has been practised by 
most, if not by all, primitive peoples. You find it in Palestine, where 
Abraham started to offer up his son Isaac. Now look at the first forward 
step in the evolution of religion. Somebody arises somewhere, some- 
how, who begins to do a little reflecting on his own account. In the 
Bible-story it was Abraham who began to wonder whether nature was 
after all just a powerful, cruel, vengeful brute like the king of the 
adjacent tribe, who delighted in, or was appeased by, human blood; 
whether, in other words, the real God was a being who could be propi- 
tiated by the sacrifice on the part of a father of his only son. And he 
answered, No! and decided then and there to break with the past.’ 
Such amazing distortion of the Bible does not appear to be a ‘reconcilia- 
tion’ of it with the ‘scientific’ view of the ‘evolution of religion’; rather, it 
seems to be the assassination and destruction of Christianity. Of course, 
that is one way of ending Christianity’s conflict with, and challenge 
to, evolutionary science.” Omitting other given proofs of Dr. Mil- 
likan’s “one-sided compromise” in the “settlement” of the conflict be- 
tween science and religion, we wish to add that, according to Millikan, 
God spoke to Abraham in no other way than He spoke to Lycurgus 
when that Spartan lawgiver ordered human sacrifice stopped in Sparta; 
moreover, that he denies Christ’s deity and believes he could be a Christ- 
tian even if Jesus had never lived (“The service of the Christian religion 
and my own faith in essential Christianity would not be diminished one 
iota if it should in some way be discovered that no such individual as 
Jesus ever existed”). Dr. Gilbert closes his enlightening article with 
the important challenge: “Is it not plain that Dr. Millikan’s type of 
‘essential Christianity’ is essentially and irreconcilably in conflict with 
Paul’s? In endeavoring to ‘reconcile’ religion with evolutionary science, 
Dr. Millikan has given us a kind of religion that is itself in deadly con- 
flict with true Christianity.” J.T. M. 


II. Ausland 


Vierhundertjahrfeier in Sdhmalfalden. Unter diefer itherfdhrift beridtet 
nDas Cb. Deutfdland” von der Vierhundertjahrfeier, die man diefen Gom- 
mer in der ,,fleinen Stadt am Giidabhang de3 Thiiringer Waldes” gehalten 
hat. Wir lefen im Ausgug: ,,Die Stadt war feftlich gefdmiict; Luther- 
tworte und Lutherbilder griiften von iiberall her. Sn den Schaufenjtern der 
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Gefdhafte waren frithe Bibelausgaben, Lebensbefdjreibungen Luthers, geit- 
gendffifhe Fluggettel mit Bildern bon feinem Leben und Wirken gu fehen. 
Wer, forgfam gebiiteter Familienbefik fam gunt Vorfdein und gab einen 
Begriff von der Luthertradition diefer Stadt. IB in den Wbendftunden 
der beiden Hauptfefttage die reformationsgefchidtliden Crinnerungs{tatten 
Sdmalfaldens, das Lutherhaus, in dem D. Martin Luther damals als Gajt 
ded heffifhen Rentmeifters Valthafar Wilhelm getwohnt hat, der Hefjenhof, 
der die Veratungen der Theologen beherbergte, das Rathaus, in dem die 
Fiirften und Stande fich verfammelten, und die alte Stadtfirde, St. Georg, 
in dex aud) Luther damals atweimal gepredigt hat, im feftlicjen Lidtglang 
ftanden, Durchgog eine frohgeftimmte Menge die Gajfen der Wltftadt. Und 
alle Rundgebungen und Veranftaltungen durdgog der wudhtige Klang de3 
Lutherliedes ,Cin fefte Burg ijt unfer Gott. Das mar wie ein gefungenes 
Befenntnis der Verfammelten gu Luthers gegentwartigem Wirfen. Turm- 
blajen und Kurrendejingen leiteten den Hauptfefttag cin. Bom Lutherhaus 
aus zogen der Rat der Stadt, die theologifden Defane der bei dem Fejt ver- 
tretenen Univerfitaten in ihren malerifden alten Tradten und die ebangeli- 
fchen Geiftlichen in feierlidem Zug gum Feftgottesdienft. Xn der Feftpredigt 
geidjnete Prof. Wht D. Stange, Gottingen, ein Vild des Volfsmannes Luther, 
der feine gréften Taten fiir unfer Volf gerade in Erfiillung feiner rein fird- 
lichen Wufgaben getan habe. Wir betwunderten, fo fagte er, an Luther feinen 
Mannesmut, feine ungeheure Urbeitsleiftung und die Kraft feines Geiftes, 
den Schliiffel aber gu feinem Charafter und gu feinem LebenStwerf bilde noch 
ein andereS, namlich fein Gottesglaube. Geine Sdhmalfaldijden Urtifel fen- 
nen nur einen Bentralpuntt de3 Glauben3, nur einen Weg zur Ge- 
wifheit: SEfus Chriftus! Mach der Predigt iiberbradjte der Vorfibende de3 
LandeSfirchenausfduffes der feiernden Gemeinde die Griige der LandeSfirche 
Kurheffen-Walde. Die Univerjitaten Marburg, Halle-Wittenberg und 
Leipzig griiRten durch furge WAnfpradjen ihrer theologijden Defane. Yn einer 
Stunde hidhfter politijcher Verantwortung fiir ihr Volk, fo wurde betont, 
fatten die Manner von Sdmalfalden nach nichts anderm als nach der ewigen 
Wahrheit Gottes gefragt und danach gehandelt. Daraus Hatten wir gu 
lernen. Mit einem gropen gefdhidtliden Feftgug und einer Auffiihrung des 
Lutherdramas bon Hann3 Yobhft ,Propheten‘ in der Stadtfirche tourde der 
Seftfonntag befdloffen.“ Das GlaubenSbefenninis Luthers von Schmalz 
falden, das fich fo gang gu dem sola fide gufpibte und darin veranfert tar, 
fam bei der Schmalfaldenfeier allerdings eigentlich nicht gur Geltung. 
D. Stange erflarte gum Beifpiel nidt genau, toas er mit feinem ,3Cfus 
Chrijtus” meinte. Wuch Schleiermacder und Rit{chl operierten auferft pietat= 
voll mit diefem Gottesnamen, ohne dak fie damit einen firdhlid-dhriftlicdjen 
Ginn verbanden. Was foll gum BVeifpiel Stanges Sab in der Predigt: 
Dap wir bon Luther twieder lernten, dak der Glaube an den Vater FCfu 
Chrijti der Weg gum Leben ijt!“? Auch Harnad redete von dem ,,Glauben 
an den Vater XEfu Chrijti” und war dabei doch ein guter Unitarier. Recht 
die Annahme der Schmalfaldifden °Artifel feiern fann nur der, der de3 
Geiftes Luthers ijt. Das ift aud) ettvas, was twir gu beadjten haben. 
&. T. M. 

Evolution and Its Danger. Under this heading W. Bell Dawson, 
M.A., D.Se., F.R.S.C., gold medalist in geology and natural science, gold 
medalist in the Institution of Civil Engineers (London), laureate of the 
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Academy of Science (Paris), author of The Bible Confirmed by Science, 
publishes a striking testimony to the Christian doctrine of creation against 
the pagan doctrine of evolution, in Christianity Today (September, 1937). 
Because of the importance of the issue and the high standing of this bold 
confessor we offer our readers the last paragraph of his excellent state- 
ment. We read: “The outsanding doctrine of Christianity is that man 
is responsible for his wrong-doing, that he needs to be forgiven and 
cleansed if he is ever to stand in the presence of a holy God, and that 
it is only through the atonement made by Christ that this is possible. 
The central Sacrament of the Christian Church (the Holy Supper) tes- 
tifies to the truth of this belief. But the evolutionary view of continuous 
development sets all this aside, because it makes any atonement for sin 
superfluous and unnecessary. If any of our church leaders are unable 
to see this, it is at least plain to the atheist, who stresses this outcome of 
evolution as his most powerful argument against Christianity. Who, 
then, can gainsay the right of strenuous objection to the instilling of 
evolutionary ideas into the minds of our young people of school age, 
when this can only turn them aside from belief in the Gospel? If evo- 
lution must be taught, its place is among the philosophies in the advanced 
classes in the university. The student can then make his choice between 
accepting views which closely resemble the old pagan philosophies or 
believing the revelation from God which the Scriptures give us as the 
guiding star of his life.” Simple though the statement is, and offering 
nothing new, it nevertheless sets forth a vital thought which deserves 
constant emphasis also in our own teaching and witnessing; and it is all 
the more to be considered since so prominent a man is again directing 
our attention to it. J.T. M. 


Unterridt3ziele in Wiirttemberg. Dm Wmisblatt de3 twiirttembergijden 
Kultminifteriums verdffentlicht der Kultusminifter Prof. Mergenthaler fol- 
genden Crlaf iiber die Geftaltung de3 Religionsunterridhts: ,,Die Ergiehung 
Der deutjden Jugend hat einheitlidh im Geift de Nationaljozialismus gu erz 
folgen. Sn der Schule ijt diefem Grundfab in allen Fachern Rechnung zu 
tragen. €8 darf nicht fein, dak durch Cinfliifje, die der nationalfogialiftifden 
Weltanjhauung entgegenftehen, irgendein Biviefpalt in die Seelen der jungen 
Deutfchen Menfdjen hereingetragen wird. Da die Religion ordentlides Lehrz 
fach der Schule ift, ijt diefer Notwendigkeit auch im ReligionSunterricdht Redh- 
nung gu tragen. Das hat gur Folge, dak Stoffe, die dem GSittlichfeits- 
empfinden der germanifden Rafje twiderfpreden, im Unterricht nicht gu be- 
Handeln find. Getvijfe Teile de3 WAlten Teftaments finnen daher fiir den 
Unterricht nicht in Frage fommen; andere werden ftarf in den Hintergrund 
treten miiffen. Da heute nicht der Zeitpunk gefommen ift, eine in3 ein- 
gelne gehende jtofflide Regelung fiir den ReligionSunterricht gu treffen, muh 
id) bon den nationalfogialiftijdhen Schulleitern und Lehrern fotwie bon den 
Geijtliden, denen die deutfdhe Volksgemeinfdaft als hohes Gut am Hergen 
Yiegt, ertwarten, dak fie in der Schule den ridtigen Weg finden gur Neu- 
geftaltung der religidfen Unteriweifung im nationalfogialiftifen Ginne. Go- 
tweit veraltete Beftimmungen dem entgegenftehen, gelten fie al aufgehoben.“” 

W. E. VK. 
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Full Assurance. By H.A.Ironside. The Bible Institute Colportage As- 
sociation, Chicago, Ill. 127 pages, 54%4x7%4. Price, 75 cts. 


The Cross of Christ. By George P.Pierson. American Tract Society, 
New York. 173 pages, 544x734. Price, $1.50. 


The Christian Evangel. By John McNicol. American Tract Society, 
New York. 193 pages, 544x734. Price, $1.50. 


Of these three books, written from the fundamentalist viewpoint, the 
first is by far the best, in fact, the only one that we can recommend to 
our pastors. Dr. Ironside’s purpose is to give full assurance of salvation 
to all believers. While a Lutheran would have stressed some points 
overlooked by the author, there is a truly Biblical, therefore Lutheran, 
ring to such passages as the following: “Confidence based upon an 
emotional experience would leave one in utter bewilderment when that 
emotion passed away. But assurance based upon the Word of God 
abides, because that Word is unchangeable.” (P.42.) “Faith rests on 
the naked Word of God.” (P.46.) “No Christian can afford to neglect 
his Bible. If he does, he will be stunted and dwarfed in his spiritual 
growth and will be a prey to doubts and fears and may be carried about 
by every wind of doctrine.” (P.48.) “It is not faith that saves the soul. 
It is the One whom God has set forth as the object of faith. It is true, 
we are justified by faith instrumentally, but actually we are justified by 
His blood. The weakest faith in Jesus saves. The strongest faith in self, 
or in good works, or in the Church, or in its ordinances leaves you lost 
and undone still.” (P.108.) On the other hand, the Reformed errors 
are evident. “God claims one-seventh of man’s time.” (P.111.) Bap- 
tism is a “figure of salvation.” (P.118.) “Predestination means that 
some day all the redeemed shall become just like the Lord Jesus.” 
(P.94.) How does that agree with page 92, where we read: “We are 
never told that Christ died for the elect. But what does the Word say? 
‘Christ died for the ungodly.’ Are you ungodly? Then He died for you. 
Put in your claim and enter into peace”? On page 92 the author fol- 
lows the Bible; on page 94, his teacher, Calvin. In spite of these and 
other flaws, which the discerning eye will discover, we can recommend 
the book to our pastors. 

Fundamentalism of an entirely different type is represented by the 
authors of the other two books. While theoretically basing their presen- 
tation on the Bible (McNicol offers a “Scriptural Index” covering seven 
pages), and while teaching the fundamentals of the Christian religion, 
these two books breathe the spirit of Calvin, their approach to the Bible 
is frequently that of rationalizing theologians, and moreover, sad to say, 
the Cross of Christ is viewed and the Christian Evangel is presented 
from the standpoint of millennialism and dispensationalism, which ob- 
scures the brightness of the Cross and beclouds its glorious message. 
Our expectations raised by the beautiful titles were sadly disappointed 
on reading the contents. THEO. LAETSCH 
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The Triune God. By C. Norman Bartlett, S. T. D., professor in the 
National Bible Institute of New York. American Tract Society, 
New York. 194 pages, 542x734. Price, $1.50. 


About the Old Faith. The Important Truths of the Christian Faith. By 
Henry W.Frost. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 128 pages, 
54%4X7%. Price, $1.25. 

These two popular theological works demonstrate the newly awak- 
ened interest of large numbers in the Christian faith, which now is 
being studied with new vigor after Modernism has proved its utter 
futility to provide anything that satisfies the religious cravings of men. 
The pendulum is swinging back to the right, and books setting forth the 
old faith are again being published and read. The first volume presents 
in simple language the doctrine of the Holy Trinity; but the author does 
not throughout adhere to the Biblical teachings on the Trinity. The 
book is in fact full of errors, and big ones at that, such as subordina- 
tionism, kenoticism, etc. The author speaks of the “necessitation of the 
Trinity,” which, if duly pressed, presupposes a pantheistic view of God. 
He unduly limits the Father when he declares that God in Christ is 
omnipresent in the universe through the Holy Spirit. He holds that all 
three persons participated in the incarnation, though Scripture teaches 
the very opposite. In short, the volume is not a safe guide, and we 
regret that the American Tract Society has lent it its prestige and 
backing; for many who hope to find the true doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity in it will be deceived. Perhaps the outstanding fault of the 
monograph is that it does not furnish Scripture proof for its several 
views, but demands that its readers receive them as true upon the mere 
statement of the author.—Frost’s About the Old Faith is a popular 
presentation of the chief teachings of the Christian faith adapted to 
the comprehension of the youthful reader. Unfortunately it, too, con- 
tains many false teachings. The doctrine regarding the Sacraments is 
utterly inadequate in its treatment and very misleading. The writer holds 
that “evolution is an undeniable fact,” though he means theistic evolution, 
which, however, is as little of a fact as is atheistic evolution. Very 
strongly he urges millennialism and dispensationalism and with it hosts 
of other errors and inaccuracies. He believes that demons are not 
fallen angels, but belong in a class by themselves. Were they evil 
ab ortu? “No,” answers the author, for God created all creatures good. 
But why, then, are they not fallen angels? He does not say. He knows 
various ends of the world: the end of the present age, the end of the 
millennial age. Hence it is very apparent that also Frost’s About the Old 
Faith is not a safe guide for our American youth; for much of what it 
contains is not Scripture doctrine, but vain speculation, which has its 
source in the ignorant reason of man. J.T. MUELLER 


Der Dienft der Kirde an der heutigen Menfdheit. Anregungen gum Nad): 
denfen fiir die chriftlicen Welttonferenzen 1937 und 1938. Bon Prof. 
D. Julius Ridter. Verlag von C. Bertelsmann, GiiterSloh. 115 Seiten 

6X9. Preis, fartoniert: M. 3. 
D. Richter, ,der feit einem Menfchenalter im internationalen Miffionsleben 
fteht und fic) mit den Fiihrern der meiften evangelifden Lander in Freundfdaft 
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perbunden tweif, will in diefem Biichlein unter dem GefichtSpuntt Kirche, Staat 
und Bolf ,die derzeitige Lage der evangelifdhen Kirche auf dem Erdenrund facdhlicd 
darftellen und einem weiteren Kreis nachdenflicer Lefer die grofen und mannig- 
facen Probleme der heutigen Weltlage nahebringen’”. Cr charafterifiert die ver= 
fchiedenen Weltreligionen, die verfchiedenen Syfteme der Philofophie (wir lefen da: 
nWelche Untworten geben die Philofophien auf die drei grofen LebenSritfel Zu- 
fall, Tod und Gewwiffen? Mad einem jahrhundertelangen, angeftrengten, oft 
leidenfchaftliden Forfden nad) einer foliden philofophifdhen Weltanfdauung hat 
unfer Gefdhledt den Verfud) in Vergzweiflung faft aufgegeben”, S. 24), die ver= 
fchiedenen Vilfer und deren Regierungsformen, unterfudt die Begriffe Volfstum, 
Raffe (wir lefen da: ,Von CEwigkeit und Reinheit irgendiwelcher Raffen fann 
man alfo nur in rhetorifcer ibertreibung reden; denn felbft die 50 Progzent 
Nordifer in Deutfehland beftehen fchon aus zwei Raffen” ufw., S. 87), das Ver- 
haltni8 von Kirche und Staat (wir lefen da: ,Cine Trennung von Kirche und 
Staat will in firchliden Kreifen niemand; aber jeder ift entfdloffen, Ddiefen 
fchweren Weg gu gehen, wenn er glaubt, fich iiberzeugen 3u miiffen, dab nur auf 
Diefem Wege das reine Evangelium 3u erhalten ift.” — , Hier find neue Grenj- 
requlierungen erforderlid, und fie miiffen von beiden Seiten (bon Rirdhe und 
Staat) unter ehrlicer Unerfennung ihres Cigenredhtes gefucdt werden”, S. 76—79) 
und Die fpezififdhen Probleme der MiffionSpraris — das alles unter dem Gefichts- 
puntt deS von Gott der Kirche auferlegten Dienftes an der heutigen Menjfdheit. 
&S§ finden fic) Hier viele treffliche Crérterungen. Der theologifde Standpuntt 
Richters ift aber der modern-pofitive. Und die modern-pofitive Ridtung verbietet 
unter anderm, in betreff der Lehrunterfchiede eine pofitive Stellung 3u nehmen. 
So webht in unferm Biichlein der unioniftifche Geift. Wir treffen fogar auf diefen 
Uusfprudh: ,Das Verhaltnis von Chriftentum und Jslam ift von Wnfang an 
unfreundlid) getwefen. Die beiden Religionen find nahe Verwandte, und, wie fo 
oft, ift der Hab swifcen Gefdhwiftern am bitterften.” (S. 35.) Der unioniftifden 
AUnfhauung ent{pringen auch diefe Gedanfen: ,Die una sancta hat nie exiftiert.” 
Wir miiffen darum ,um die Vollendung der una sancta, ,der einen heiligen 
allgemeinen Sirdes ringen’. ,3n der Theologie der Reformationsfirden 
ift Gewicht auf den Unterfchied der ficjtharen und der unfidtbaren Kirche gelegt. 
Prattifd ift mit jenem Unterfchied nicht viel anjufangen.” (S. 57—67.) Wer 
nicht an die Unfichtbarfeit der Kirche glaubt, wird die Cinheit und Cinigfeit 
— die ja ein Uttribut der heiligen chriftliden Kirche ift — auf unioniftijhem Wege 
herzuftellen fucen. Der modern-pofitive Theolog hat befanntlicd) auc) der Lehre 
bon der wirtliden Bnjpiration der Heiligen Schrift abgefagt. So redet auch 
D. Richter von ,einer fo jufallig zufammengewiirfelten Sammlung der neutefta- 
mentliden Schriften”, entftanden aus ,den Glaubensiiberzeugungen der apofto- 
lijhen Gemeinden”, davon, dah ,die Yudendriften der heidenfdriftliden Rirdhe 
das faft ausfdlieblid) bon ihnen gefdjriebene Neue Leftament itbermacht haben” 
und dak ,da8 Alte Teftament die Literaturgefhidte deS iSraclitijd-jiidifcen 
Bolles in fehr verfmhiedener religibifer Hibenlage ift.. (6. 44. 
46. 57.) Th. Engelder 


Natiirlidhe Theologie und theofratijdhe Schwirmeret bet Melandthon. Bon 
Sriedrid) Hiibner, Paftor, lic.theol. Verlag von C. Bertelsmann, Gitters- 

foh. 1936. 152 Seiten 642X9%. Prei8, fartoniert: M. 4.50. 
Bn diefer Schrift — einer unter der Leitung Werner Clerts gefdriebenen 
Differtation — wird unterfudt, ob und intwieweit die Theologie de$ natiirliden 
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Menfchen — die Theologie der Vernunft und deS GefekeSs — die Theologie 
Melandhthons beeinflupt hat. ,Bon einer natiirliden Theologie rationaler Art, 
pon einer apologetijden Berfiirzung der HeilSbotjdhaft deS Cvangeliums fann 
bei Melanchthon nicht geredet werden” (S. 74. 121. 142). Bedod »fcheint Meland- 
thon die Heilige Schrift und ihren Lehrgehalt durd) verniinftige Erwaigungen 
ftiigen und fichern gu wollen”. Cr gebraucht 3.8. Argumente der Wpologetif, 
,ut firmissima assensione doctrinam ecclesiae amplectamur“ (S. 11 f.). — 
gerner, finden fic) bei Melandhthon Anfike jur ,theofratifdhen Schwairmerei? 
vluf Grund der mittelalterlichen theofratijden Gedanfenginge bahnte fic) auch 
bei Melancdhthon eine ahnlice WuSweitung de$ Kirchenbegriffes an. CStaat und 
Kirche blieben gwar immer reguliert nebeneinander. Wher im Grunde war der 
Staat um der Kirche willen da und empfing von ihr feine Pflichten” (S. 110). 
Unter ,theofratijher Sdhwarmerei” verfteht aber Lic. Hiibner auch diefes, ,daf 
man aus dem Glauben ein Schauen machen midte” (S. 7), und diefes Bemiihen 
ift nidtS andereS al$ ein Wusfluf der ,natiirliden Theologie’. Jn diefer Ver- 
bindung fommt der Synergismus Melandthons zur Sprache (S. 131—135). 
nDie Lehre vom freien Willen war miglic) geworden durch das Dogma, dak in 
Gott feine widerfprechenden Willen angenommen werden diirfen” (Ddiefen einlei- 
tenden Sak wiirden wir etwas anbder$ formulieren), ,,,Cum promissio sit 
universalis nec sint in Deo contradictoriae voluntates, necesse est in 
nobis esse aliquam discriminis causam, cur Saul abiiciatur, David reci- 
piatur; id est, necesse est aliquam esse actionem dissimilem in his duobus‘. 
Hier wird aus dem evangelifchen Wfpeft deS qnadigen Gottes, an deffen Ber- 
heifungen wir uns 3u halten haben, die Logifdhe Folgerung gezogen, 
daf}. .. im Menjfchen felbft ein Grund fiir feine Verdammung oder Erret= 
tung liegen mug. Das nennen wir Synergismus.” ,Darum fann aud) die 
von Luther fo leidenfchaftlic) angegriffene Definition de3 Erasmus gebilligt wer- 
den: ,Liberum arbitrium in homine facultatem esse applicandi se ad 
gratiam, id est, audit promissionem et assentiri conatur et abiicit peccata 
contra conscientiam.‘... Alle von un$ bet Melandthon al8 gefahrlid ange- 
deuteten Puntte find in Art. IL der Formula Concordiae 3ur Sprache gefom- 
men und entweder bveriworfen oder ridtiggeftellt worden. Melandthon entging 
nut mit Not der namentliden Nennung als fynergiftifher Srelehrer.” Wuch iiber 
Den Wert der Apologetif, das Verhaltnis der Philofophie und Vernunft zur 
Theologie und die Vermifdung von Kirche und Staat bietet diefe Schrift wert- 
volle Erirterungen. Th. Engelder 


Varieties of Christian Experience. By Sverre Norborg. Published by 
Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minn. 289 pages, 6x8%4. 
Price, $2.50. 

Dr. Sverre Norborg is a lecturer at the University of Minnesota and 

a member of the faculty of Augsburg Theological Seminary, Minne- 

apolis, Minn. He is a brilliant student in the field of the philosophy of 

religion and a forceful writer. The present series of lectures repre- 
sents, in effect, a review of Varieties of Religious Experience, by William 

James, which, thirty-five years ago, caused such a great stir in academic 

circles. The author, according to his own thesis, raises the problem of 

the psychic uniqueness of Christian experience and attempts to show 
the definite difference between Christian faith and Christian experience. 

(Italics those of the author.) The study is certainly thorough, taking 
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up all the questions which at the present time are agitating the minds 
of men with reference to psychology and personality, the Christian expe- 
rience, the reality of God, and various pathological aspects connected 
with the religious life of people. The author makes an analysis of human 
personality and behavior along scientific lines, with frequent reference 
to statements taken from the Bible. Some of his sentences are truly 
epigrammatic, as when he states: “Scientifically, this means the end of 
the myth of mechanistic evolutionism, the fancy of mechanistic biology 
and psychology.” (P.44.) “We shall meet the Freudian and pseudo- 
Freudian libertinists with a firm protest against their materialistic dog- 
matism, their unrealistic, inflamed sensualism, their immoral lack of 
ethical challenge and norms.” (P.65.) There are many searching state- 
ments and questions pertaining to the work of the pastor in his cure 
of souls, which alone ought to induce many pastors to study the book. 
But we cannot agree with the author in his evident admiration for Karl 
Barth; for he was not the rediscoverer of Luther’s real theology. Nor 
can we follow the author in his insistence on making conversion a long- 
drawn-out affair, unless he definitely includes the antecedent acts of 
God’s providence. Conversion, in the strict Biblical sense of the term, is 
always instantaneous, a change from darkness to light, from death to life. 
Cp. Concorp1a THEOL. Montuty, I, 561—570. 804—810. P.E. KrerzMann 


The Creed of Jesus. A Study of the Pearl of Prayers. By George Dorn. 
The Lutheran Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa. 111 pages, 6x9. 
Price, $1.00. May be ordered through Concordia Publishing House, 


3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dr. Dorn is pastor of the Hollywood Lutheran Church (U.L.C.A.), 
Hollywood, Cal., and these addresses expounding the Lord’s Prayer are 
a direct outgrowth of his parish work. The title may seem somewhat 
strange, and the author says concerning it: “The title The Creed of 
Jesus may seem a little out of place when applied to Jesus. These few 
brief sentences give us a marvelous insight into His philosophy of life. 
It is therefore peculiarly appropriate to use this title. It is doctrinally 
all-comprehensive.” (P.4.) Since every pastor is obliged to deal with 
the Lord’s Prayer so frequently in his catechetical work, in sermons, and 
in pastoral administrations, he will welcome every exposition of it that 
may give him further thoughts and keep him from going stale. This 
treatment will be of value, chiefly because of its many new viewpoints, 
many of which were suggested by Luther’s Large Catechism. Only 
rarely will the reader find reasons to disagree with the author, as when 
he states (p.51): “The way to the millennium is along the path of 
obedience.” The printing and binding of the book are neatly done. 

P. E. KRETZMANN 
Concerning the Ministry. By John Oman. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 180 pages, 534x834. Price, $2.25. 

This book, in twenty-two chapters, covers a wide field of a minister’s 
work. It says many good things in a good way. Much in the book 
makes real worth-while reading. Any pastor will be benefited by it. 
The author’s style is unique but attractive. It is well that the book con- 
tains little theology, for its theology is bad. J. H.C. Frrrz 
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When Death Speaks. Ten Meditations on the Life Eternal. By H. Reed 
Shepfer. The Lutheran Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa. 103 
pages, 6X9. Price, $1.00. May be ordered through Concordia 
Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


The author of these addresses is pastor of Grace Lutheran Church 
(U.L.C.A.), Rochester, Pa., and these messages were delivered in his 
own work. Their titles are significant: When Death Speaks; How Jesus 
Faced Death; What Is Death?; When Jesus Spoke of Death; Our Hope 
of Immortality; When Shadows Fall; Faith which Waits; Adventuring 
with God; At Eventide There Shall Be Light; Recognition in Heaven. 
The addresses are not expository, the texts being usually one or more 
brief statements of Scripture; but they are truly devotional and evan- 
gelical, with many quotations from the Church’s treasures of hymnody. 
The pastor who has many funeral sermons to preach will find these ad- 
dresses very stimulating. P. E. KRETZMANN 


Personal Christianity. By W.T.Conner, Ph.D., D.D., Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 101 pages, 51484. Price, $1.00. 
Dr. Conner is professor of Systematic Theology in Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Seminary Hill, Tex., and is definitely 
a Fundamentalist in his theology. The fourteen addresses here offered 
are thoroughly evangelical, even if the texts are usually so brief as to 
preclude expository work. There is no effort at oratory, but every ad- 
dress presents some Scriptural truth in a simple way, with clear illus- 
trations and definite applications. This is seen even from a list of the 
subjects treated: Faith in God; Repentance; Jesus the Bread of Life; 
The Vision of Faith; What Is Prayer?; Praying in the Name of Jesus; 
Assurance of Salvation; The Sealing of the Spirit; The Christian’s Ideal; 
The Urgency of Life’s Mission; Paul’s Master Passion; The Supreme 
Good; Paul’s Cure for Worry; The Power of the Spirit. A few state- 
ments in the book seem to point to Arminian thinking, as when the 
author says (p.70): “God gives righteousness of character, but He gives 
it only to those who are willing to go through fire to attain it.” If 
a Lutheran pastor desires a sample of good evangelical preaching in 
another denomination, this book will give him the information. 
P. E. KRETZMANN 


Jewels of Promise. By W.M. Seay, D.D., Th.D. Broadman Press, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 151 pages, 544734. Price, $1.00. 

The Rev. W. M. Seay is pastor of a Baptist church in South Carolina, 
and he as well as the Broadman Press belong to the Southern Baptist 
Convention. These facts explain the religious background of Jewels of 
Promise, which present eighteen brief sermons of a devotional nature, 
based upon Scripture-texts that hold out special divine promises to God’s 
saints, e.g., the “Promise of Cleansing from all Sin,” the “Promise of 
Satan’s Defeat,” the “Promise of the Comforter.” The author himself 
describes the purpose of the book when he says: “These sermons, taken 
for the most part from the Psalms, are an earnest attempt to apply in the 
name of Christ ‘the balm of Gilead’ to wounded and stricken souls and 
to comfort the people of God.” We see in this book, with its simple 
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Christian faith so nobly stressed, a new proof of the power of the divine 
Word to preserve faith in times of rationalism and atheism; for only 
sincere Christians can write, or demand for study, such books as Jewels 
of Promise. J.T. MuELLER 


Heaven. By George Beiderwieden. Concordia Publishing House, 
St.Louis, Mo. 1937. 32 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


A beautiful booklet, giving Scriptural answer to the questions: What 
is heaven? Where is heaven? What kind of place is heaven? Who is 
in heaven? Will our bodies be in heaven? What kind of bodies shall 
we have in heaven? Shall we know one another in heaven? Will there 
be any evil in heaven? What are the outstanding joys in heaven? How 
do we get to heaven? What is meant by the degrees and differences in 
heaven? —It will be welcomed by pastors, who may use it or recom- 
mend it as a gift to those who mourn the loss of a loved one. 

THEO. HOYER 


Daily Food for Christians. For every day of the year. A.J. Holman Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 192 pages, 5234. In red, blue, brown, and 
black leather bindings. Price, 50 cts. 


This little book of daily devotions is small enough to be carried in 
a vest-pocket or ladies’ purse. It contains a suitable Bible-passage, 
a hymn-verse, and a closing Bible-passage; one set of these for every 
day of the year, from January 1 to December 31. Though the selections 
stand in no relation to the ecclesiastical year, except incidentally, they 
seem to be well chosen and are excellent seed-grains for profitable daily 
meditations. W. G. Potack 


The Psychology of Dealing with People. By Wendell White, Ph.D. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 256 pages, 542x8. Price, $2.50. 
May be ordered through Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jeffer- 
son Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


No pastor can learn too well the art of dealing with people, of 
studying their personalities and characteristics, and of practising true 
leadership. The understanding and tactfulness which are required for 
this part of pastoral work are very ably discussed in this book, although 
it is intended for leaders in various professions. The book is very prac- 
tical throughout, the author suggesting dozens of statements which may 
be used in approaching others for the sake of enlisting their cooperation 
in any cause. Some of the chapters are truly fascinating, as the head- 
ings show: Presenting One’s Ideas Indirectly; Designating an Act as 
Creditable or Discreditable; Removing Objectionable Ideas Inoffen- 
sively; Preventing Wrong-doing; Preventing Peculiar Behavior; Fur- 
thering Mental Health. The book will prove most profitable reading, and 
we venture to say most men who read it once will want to study it more 
thoroughly. P. E. KRETZMANN 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
From the W.A. Wilde Company, Boston, Mass.: 
The Christian Gentleman. By William H. Ridgway. 143 pages, 
5% x73%4. Price, $1.25. 
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From the Abingdon Press, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 

The Laughing Valley and Other Story Sermons for Children. By 
Virginia Greene Milliken. 202 pages, 57%. Price, $1.50. 

What Jesus Means to Me. By Raymond Calkins. 53 pages, 544x714. 
Price, 35 cts. 

Rule of the Road. By Anne Byrd Payson. 244 pages, 5x71. Price, 


The Art of Living. By Norman Vincent Peale. 144 pages, 5714. 
Price, $1.00. 


From Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, London, and Edinburgh: 


Children’s Everyland Story-Sermons. By Hugh Thomson Kerr. 185 
pages, 5714. Price, $1.50. 


From Harper & Brothers, New York: 

Fraternal Sermons and Addresses. By G.B.F.Hallock, D.D. 259 
pages, 5x74. 

Die Monatsfdhrift ,Luthertum” bringt in der Yuninummer einen fehr an- 
regenden Urtifel von D. Hermann Steinlein-AWnsbach iiber das Thema ,Luther 
und das Alte Teftament”, den man wwirflic) mit Genus lieft. Diefer Artikel 
fommt in der Julinummer jum Abjehluk. Wnbdere Wrtifel in der Juninummer 
find ,Rirdhe, Vol— und Staat” von D. Theophil Beyer und die Randbemerfungen 
bon D. Han8 Sdomerus. Bm Juliheft ijt ein AUrtifel, ,Unfere Gemeinden und 
Die RKirchengefdicdte” von Lic. Otto Wuft-Breslau, wertvoll wegen der prattifden 
Winke, die Darin enthalten find. Heft 6 der ,Theologie der Gegenwart” befpricdt 
Neuerfcheinungen auf dem Gebiet der ReligionSgefdhicdte und der Wuferen Miffion. 


Die Auguftnummer von Luthertum bringt einen fangeren Artifel von 
D. Erdmann Schott-Greifswald iiber ,Kirchenleitung nad) evangelifhem Ber- 
ftindnis”, der fic) auc) bemiiht, die theologijdhe Bedeutung diefer Frage in den 
Vordergrund ju ftellen. Hans Lauerer-NeuendettelSau behandelt ,3Efu Stellung 
gu den menfdliden Gemeinjdhaften”. Das Yuli-Wuguftheft von Theologie der 
Gegenwart behandelt Neuerfcheinungen auf dem Gebiete deS Wlten Teftaments. 








NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


In order to render satisfactory service, we must have our current mailing-list 
correct. The expense of maintaining this list has been materially increased. 
Under present regulations we are subject to a “fine” on all parcels mailed to an 
incorrect address, inasmuch as we must pay 2 cents for every notification sent 
by the postmaster on a parcel or periodical which is undeliverable because no 
forwarding address is available or because there has been a change of address. 
This may seem insignificant, but in view of the fact that we have subscribers 
getting three or more of our periodicals and considering our large aggregate 
subscription list, it may readily be seen that it amounts to quite a sum during 
a year; for the postmaster will address a notification to each individual periodical. 
Our subscribers can help us by notifying us — one notification (postal card, costing 
only 1 cent) will take care of the addresses for several publications. We shall be 
very grateful for your cooperation. 

Kindly consult the address label on this paper to ascertain whether your 
subscriptior as expired or will soon expire. ‘Nov 37” on the label means that 
your subscription has expired. Please pay your agent or the Publisher promptly 
in order to avoid interruption of service. It takes about two weeks before the 
address label can show change of address or acknowledgment of remittance. 

When paying your subscription, please mention name of publication desired 
and exact name and address (both old and new, if change of address is requested). 


Concorpia Pusiisnine Houses, St. Louis, Mo. 





